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THE  VILLAGE  RUIN. 


The  lake  which   washes  the  orchards  of  the 

village  of  ,  divides  it  from  an  abbey  now 

in  ruins,  but  associated  with  the  recollection  of 
one  of  those  few  glorious  events  which  shed  a 
scanty  and  occasional  lustre  on  the  dark  and 
mournful  tide  of  Irish  history.  At  this  founda- 
tion was  educated,  a  century  or  two  before  the 
English  conquest,  Melcha,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  CMelachlin,  a  prince  whose  character  and 
conduct  even  yet  afford  room  for  speculation 
to  the  historians  of  his  countr}'.  Not  like  the 
maids  of  our  degenerate  days,  who  are  scarce 
exceeded  by  the  men  in  their  effeminate  vanity 
and  love  of  ornament,  young  Melcha  joined  to 
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the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  a  virgin  the  aus- 
terity and  piety  of  a  hermit.  The  simplest 
roots  that  fed  the  lowest  of  her  father's  subjects 
were  the  accustomed  food  of  Melcha ;  a  couch 
of  heath  refreshed  her  delicate  limbs,  and  the 
lark  did  not  arise  earlier  at  morn  to  sing  the 
praises  of  his  Maker  than  did  the  daughter  of 
O'Melachlin. 

One  subject  had   a  large  proportion  of  her 
thoughts,  her  tears  and  prayers — the  misery  of 
her  afflicted  country,  for  she  had  not  fallen  on 
happy  days  for  Ireland.     Some  years  before  her 
birth,   a  swarm  of  savages   from  the  north  of 
Europe  had  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  and  in  despite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of 
her  father,  (who  then  possessed  the  crown)  and 
of  the  other  chiefs,  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
power  throughout  the  country.     Thorgills,  the 
barbarian  chief  who  had  led  them  on,  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conquered  isle,  leaving,  how- 
ever, to  O'Melachlin  the  name  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  while  all  the  power  of  government 
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was  centred  in  himself.  The  history  of  tyranny 
scarcely  furnishes  a  more  appalling  picture  of 
devastating  and  oppressive  cruelty  than  that 
which  followed  the  success  of  this  invasion. 
Monasteries  were  destroyed,  monks  slaughtered 
in  the  shelter  of  their  cloisters  ;  cities  laid  waste 
and  burnt;  learning  almost  exterminated,  and 
religion  persecuted  with  a  virulence  peculiar  to 
the  gloomy  and  superstitious  character  of  the 
oppressors.  Historians  present  a  minute  and 
affecting  detail  cf  the  enormities  which  were 
perpetrated  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  restriction, 
and  direct  aggression.  The  single  word  Tyramny^ 
however,  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

Astounded  at  these  terrible  events,  O'Melach- 
lin,  though  once  a  vahant  general,  seemed  struck 
with  some  base  palsy  of  the  soul  that  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  groans  and  tortures  of  his 
subjects,  or  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
monster  who  was  nominally  leagued  with  him  in 
power.  Apparently  content  with  the  shadow  of 
dominion  left  him,  and  with  the  security  afforded 
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to  those  of  his  own  household,  he  slept  upon  his 
duties  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  and  thirty  years 
of  misery  rolled  by  without  his  striking  a  blow, 
or  even  to  all  appearance  forming  a  wish  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  afflicted  country.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  menaced  with  the  danger  of  sharing 
the  affliction  of  his  people  that  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  it. 

Such  apathy  it  was  which  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Melcha,  and  filled  her  heart  with  shame 
and  with  affliction.  A  weak  and  helpless  maid, 
she  had,  however,  nothing  but  her  prayers  to 
bestow  upon  her  country,  nor  were  those  be- 
stowed in  vain.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  rich  in 
virtue  as  in  beauty,  and  in  talent,  she  was  re- 
called from  those  cloisters  whose  shadows  still 
are  seen  at  even-fall,  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
our  lake,  to  grace  the  phantom  court  of  her  de- 
generate father.  The  latter,  proud  of  his  child, 
gave  a  splendid  feast  in  honour  of  her  return, 
to  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  invite  the 
oppressor  of  his  subjects,  and  the  usurper  of  his 
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own  authority.  The  coarser  vices  are  the  usual 
concomitants  of  cruelty.  Thorgills  beheld  the 
saintly  daughter  of  his  host  with  other  eyes  than 
those  of  admiration.  Accustomed  to  mould  the 
wishes  of  the  puppet  monarch  to  his  own,  he 
tarried  not  even  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  but 
desiring  the  company  of  O'Melachlin  on  the 
green  without  the  palace,  he  there  disclosed  to 
him,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  barbarian,  and  the 
insolence  of  a  conqueror,  his  infamous  wishes. 

Struck  to  the  soul  at  what  he  heard,  O'Me- 
lachlin  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  reply  or 
utterance.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  re* 
signed  to  the  invader  the  power  which  had  fallen 
so  heavy  on  the  land,  his  feelings  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  sympathy,  and  self-interest  made 
him  pitiful.  The  cries  of  bereaved  parents,  to 
which  till  now  his  heart  had  been  impenetrable 
as  a  wall  of  brass,  found  sudden  entrance  to  its 
inmost  folds,  and  a  responsive  echo  amid  its 
tenderest  strings.  He  sat  for  a  time  upon  a 
bench  close  by,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
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hand,  and  a  torrent  of  tempestuous  feelings  rush- 
ing through  his  bosom. 

"  What  say  est  thou  ?"  asked  the  tyrant,  after 
a  long  silence  ;  *'  Shall  I  have  my  wish  ?  No 
answer  !  Hearest  thou,  slave  ?  What  insolence 
keeps  thee  silent  ?" 

"  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,"  replied  the  mo- 
narch, "  I  was  thinking  then  of  a  sore  annoyance 
that  has  lately  bred  about  our  castle.  I  mean 
that  rookery  yonder,  the  din  of  which  even  now 
confounds  the  music  of  our  feast,  and  invades 
with  its  untimelv  harshness  our  cheering  and 
most  singular  discourse.  I  would  I  had  some 
mode  of  banishing  that  pest — I  would  I  had 
some  mode — I  would  I  had." 

"  Ho  !  was  that  all  the  subject  of  thy 
thought?"  said  Thorgills — "  why,  fool,  thou 
never  wilt  be  rid  of  them  till  thou  hast  burned 
the  nests  wherein  they  breed." 

"  I  thank  thee,"  answered  the  insulted  parent, 
"  111  take  thy  counsel.  I'll  burn  the  nests. 
Will  you  walk  into  the  house  T'' 
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"  What,  first,  of  my  request  ?""  said  Thorgills, 
"  Tell  me  that." 

"  If  thou  hadst  asked  of  me,""  replied  the 
king,  "  a  favourite  hobby  for  the  chase,  or  a 
hound  to  guard  thy  threshold,  thou  wouldst  not 
think  it  much  to  grant  a  week  at  least  for  pre- 
paring my  heart  to  part  with  what  it  loved.  How 
much  more,  when  thy  demand  reaches  to  the 
child  of  my  heart,  the  only  offspring  of  a  mother 
who  died  before  she  had  beheld  her  offspring."" 

"  A  week,  then,  let  it  be,'"  said  Thorgills, 
looking  with  contempt  upon  the  starting  tears  of 
the  supplicant.  • 

"  A  week  would  scarce  suffice,''  replied  the 
monarch,  "  to  teach  my  tongue  in  what  language 
it  should  communicate  a  destiny  like  this  to 
Melcha." 

"  What  time  wouldst  thou  require,  then  ?  '* 
cried  the  tyrant  hastily. 

''  Thou  seest,"  replied  the  king,  pointing  to 
the  new  moon,  which  showed  its  slender  crescent 
above  the  wood-crowned  hills  that  bounded  in 
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the  prospect — "  Before  that  thread  of  light  that 
glimmers  now  upon  the  distant  lake,  like  chastity 
on  beauty,  has  fulfilled  its  changes,  thou  shalt 
receive  my  answer  to  this  proffer." 

''  Be  it  so,"  said  Thorgills  ;  and  the  conver- 
sation ended.  When  the  guests  had  all  de- 
parted, the  wretched  monarch  went  into  his 
oratory,  where  he  bade  one  of  his  followers  order 
Melcha  to  attend  him.  She  found  him  utterly 
depressed,  and  almost  incapable  of  forming  a 
design.  Having  commanded  the  attendants  to 
withdraw,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  make 
known  to  the  astonished  princess  the  demand  of 
the  usurper.  He  remembered  her  departed 
mother,  and  he  thought  of  her  own  sanctity,  and 
more  than  all,  he  remembered  his  helpless  con- 
dition, and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  doing 
any  thing  within  the  time,  to  remove  from  his 
own  doors  the  misery  which  had  already  befallen 
so  many  of  his  subjects,  without  meeting  any 
active  sympathy  from  him.  Was  this  the  form 
which  he  was  to  resign  into  a  ruffian's  hands  ? 
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Was  it  for  such  an  end  he  had  instilled  into  her 
delicate  mind  the  principles  of  early  virtue,  and 
of  Christian  piety  ?  By  degrees,  as  he  contem- 
plated his  situation,  his  mind  was  roused  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  exigency  to  devise  the  means 
of  its  removal.  He  communicated  both  to 
Melcha,  and  was  not  disappointed  in  her  firm- 
ness. With  a  zeal  beyond  her  sex,  she  prepared 
to  take  a  part  in  the  desperate  counsels  of  her 
father,  and  the  still  more  desperate  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  put  them  into  execution. 
Assembling  the  officers  of  his  court,  he  made 
known  to  all,  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter* 
the  flagrant  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
their  sovereign,  and  obtained  the  ready  pledge 
of  all  to  peril  their  existence  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  wishes.  He  unfolded  in  their  sight  the 
green  banner  of  their  country,  which  had  now 
for  more  than  thirty  years  lain  hid  amongst  the 
wrecks  of  their  departed  freedom,  and  while  the 
memory  of  former  glories  shone  warmly  on  iheir 
minds,  through  the  gloom  of  recent  shame  and 
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recent  injuries,  the  monarch  easily  directed  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  point  where  he  would  have  it 
fall,  the  tyranny  of  Thorgills  and  his  country- 
men. 

On  the  following  day,  the  latter  departed  for 
the  capital,  where  he  was  to  await  the  determi- 
nation of  his  colleague.  Accustomed  to  hold  in 
contempt  the  imbecility  of  the  conquered  king, 
and  hard  himself  at  heart,  he  knew  not  what 
prodigious  actions  may  take  their  rise  from  the 
impulse  of  paternal  love.  That  rapid  month 
was  fruitful  in  exertion.  Couriers  were  de- 
spatched from  the  palace  of  O'Melachlin  to  many 
of  those  princes  whose  suggestions  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  isle  he  had  long  since  received 
with  apathy  or  disregard.  Plans  were  arranged^ 
troops  organised,  and  a  general  system  of  intelli- 
gence established  throughout  the  island.  It  is 
easy  to  unite  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor. 
All  seemed  almost  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereign,  so  suddenly  his  scheme  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.     The  moon  rolled  by. 
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and  by  its  latest  glimmer  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  the  capital  to  inform  the  tyrant  that 
O'Melachlin  would  send  his  daughter  to  meet 
him  at  whatever  place  he  should  appoint. 

There  was  an  island  on  a  lake  in  Meath,  in 
which  Thorgills  had  erected  a  lordly  palace, 
surrounded  by  the  richest  woods,  and  affording 
a  delicious  prospect  of  the  lake  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Hither  the  luxurious  monarch 
directed  that  the  daughter  of  O'Melachlin  should 
be  sent,  together  with  her  train  of  fifteen  noble 
maidens  of  the  court  of  O'Melachlin.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  latter  in  seeming  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tyrant,  is  preserved  amongst  the 
annals  of  the  isle.  It  requested  him  to  consider 
whether  he  might  not  find  elsewhere  some  object 
more  deserving  of  his  favour  than  "  that  brown 
girl,"  and  besought  him  to  remember  "  whose 
father's  child  she  was.*" 

Far  from  being  touched  by  this  appeal,  the 
usurper,  on  the  appointed  day,  selected  in  the 
capital  fifteen  of  the  most  dissolute  and  brutal 
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of  his  followers,  with  whom  he  arrived  at  even- 
ing at  the  rendezvous.  It  was  a  portentous 
night  for  Ireland.  Even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
tyrant  and  his  gang,  half  blinded  as  they  were 
to  all  but  their  own  hideous  thoughts,  there 
appeared  something  gloomy  and  foreboding  in 
the  stillness  that  brooded  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  seemed  even  to  pervade  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  villages  were  silent  as  they  passed, 
and  there  appeared  in  the  greeting  of  the  few 
they  met  upon  the  route  an  air  of  deep-seated 
and  almost  menacing  intelligence. 

Meantime,  with  feehngs  widely  different,  and 
an  anxiety  that  even  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  awakened  spirit  of  heroism  could 
not  wholly  subdue,  0*Melachlin  prepared  him- 
self for  the  painful  task  of  bidding  farewell  to 
his  beloved  daughter.  Melcha,  already  aware 
of  his  design,  awaited  with  the  deepest  anxiety, 
yet  mingled  with  a  thrilling  hope,  the  approach 
of  the  auspicious  moment  that  was  to  crown  her 
ardent  and  long-cherished   wishes,  or  to  dash 
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them  to  the  earth  for  ever.  Alone,  in  her  roval 
father^s  oratory,  she  lay  prostrate  before  the 
marble  altar,  and  wet  with  floods  of  tears  the 
solid  pavement  at  its  base.  She  prayed  not 
like  a  fanatic  or  a  worldUng,  but  like  one 
who  understood  with  a  feeling  mind  the  real 
miseries  of  her  country,  and  knew  that  she 
addressed  a  power  capable  of  removing  them. 
The  step  of  her  father  at  the  porch  of  the 
oratory  aroused  the  princess  from  her  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  She  stood  up  hastily  upon 
her  feet,  like  one  prepared  for  enterprise,  and 
waited  the  speech  of  O'Melachlin.  He  came  to 
inform  her  that  all  was  ready  for  her  departure, 
and  conducted  her  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
that  he  might  bid  her  farewell.  The  father  and 
daughter  embraced  in  silence  and  with  tears. 
Believing  from  the  error  of  the  light  that  she 
looked  pale  as  she  stood  before  him,  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  in  an  encouraging  manner. 
"  Follow  me,"  he  said,  "  my  child,  and  thou 
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shalt  see  how  little  cause  thou  hast  to  fear  the 
power  of  this  Norwegian  Holofernes." 

The  king  conducted  her  into  another  room 
where  stood  fifteen  young  maidens,  as  it  seemed, 
and  richly  attired. 

"  Thou  seest  these  virgins,  Melcha,''  said  the 
monarch.  "  Their  years  are  like  thine  own,  but 
under  every  cloak  is  a  warrior^s  sword,  and  they 
do  not  want  a  warrior^s  hand  to  wield  it,  for  all 
that  is  woman  of  them  is  their  dress.  Dost 
thou  think,"  he  added  tenderly,  "  that  thou  hast 
firmness  for  such  a  task  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  replied  his  daughter,  *'  He 
who  put  strength  into  the  arm  of  Judith  can 
give  courage  to  the  heart  of  Melcha." 

They  departed  from  the  palace,  where  the 
anxious  father  remained  a  little  longer,  until  the 
fast  advancing  shades  of  night  should  enable 
him  to  put  the  first  steps  of  his  design  into 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  stars  began  to 
glimmer  on  the  woods  of  Meath,  he  took  from 
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its  recess  the  banner  which  so  long  had  rested 
idle  and  inglorious  in  his  hall,  and  the  brazen 
sword  which  was  once  the  constant  companion 
of  his  early  successes  and  defeats,  but  which 
now  had  not  left  its  sheath  since  he  received  a 
visionary  crown  from  Thorgils.  Girding  the 
weapon  to  his  side,  he  drew  the  blade  with 
tears  of  shame  and  sorrow,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  the  tempered  metal,  and  hastened  with 
reviving  hope  and  energy  to  seek  the  troop 
who  awaited  him  in  the  adjoining  wood. 
Mounting  in  haste,  they  hurried  along  through 
forests  and  defiles  which  were  in  many  places 
thronged  with  silent  multitudes,  armed,  and 
waiting  but  the  signal  word  to  rush  to  action. 
They  halted  near  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Thorgils,  where  a  number  of  currachs,  or  basket 
boats,  were  moored  under  shelter  of  the  wood. 
After  holding  a  council  of  war,  and  allotting  to 
the  several  princes  engaged  their  parts  in  the 
approaching  enterprise,  O'Melachlin  remained 
on   the   shore,   casting  from   time   to  time  an 
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anxious  eye  to  the  usurper's  isle,  and  awaiting 
the  expected  signal  of  his  daughter. 

The  princess,  in  the  meantime,  pursued  her 
hazardous  journey  to  the  abode  of  Thorgils. 
The  sun  had  already  set  before  they  reached 
the  shores  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  the 
castle  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  silver  bow  of  the 
expiring  moon  was  glimmering  in  its  pure  and 
tranquil  waters.  A  barge,  allotted  by  Thorgils 
for  the  purpose,  was  sent  to  convey  them  to  the 
island,  and  they  were  welcomed  with  soft  music 
at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  place  was 
lonely,  the  guards  were  few,  and  the  blind 
security  of  the  monarch  only  equalled  by  his 
weakness.  Besides,  the  revel  spirit  had  de- 
scended from  the  chieftain  to  his  train,  and 
most,  even  of  those  who  were  in  arms,  had  inca- 
pacitated themselves  for  using  them  with  any 
energy. 

Melcha  and  her  train  were  conducted  by  a 
half  intoxicated  slave  to  an  extensive  hall,  where 
they  were  commanded  to  await  the  orders  of  the 
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conqueror.  The  guide  disappeared,  and  the 
princess  prepared  for  the  issue.  In  a  little  time 
the  hangings  at  one  side  of  the  apartment  were 
drawn  back,  and  the  usurper,  accompanied  by 
his  ruffian  band,  made  his  appearance,  hot  with 
the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  staggering  from 
the  late  debauch.  The  entrance  of  Thorgils  was 
the  signal  for  Melcha  to  prepare  her  part.  All 
remained  still  while  Thorgils  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  the  silent  band  of  maidens,  and  paused 
at  length  before  the  "  brown  girl,"  for  whom 
O'Melachlin  had  besought  his  pity.  A  thrill  of 
terror  shot  through  the  heart  of  Melcha  as  she. 
beheld  the  hand  of  the  wretch  about  to  grasp 
her  arm. 

"  Down  with  the  tyrant ! '"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  that  rung  like  a  bugle  call.  "  Upon  him, 
warriors,  in  the  name  of  Erin  !  Bind  him,  but 
slay  him  not !  " 

With  a  wild  "  Farrah  ! "  that  shook  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  abhorred  dwelling,  the  youths 
obeyed   the   summons   of    the    heroine.      The 
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tornado  bursts  not  sooner  from  the  bosom  of  an 
eastern  calm,  than  did  the  band  of  warriors  from 
their  delicate  disguise  at  the  sound  of  those 
beloved  accents.  Their  swords  for  an  instant 
gleamed  unstained  on  high,  but  when  next  they 
rose  into  the  air  they  smoked  with  the  streaming 
gore  of  the  oppressors.  Struck  powerless  by 
the  charge,  the  tyrant  and  his  dissolute  crew 
were  disabled  before  they  had  even  time  to  draw 
a  sword.  Thorgils  was  seized  alive,  and  bound 
with  their  scarfs  and  bands,  while  the  rest  were 
hewed  to  pieces,  without  pity,  on  the  spot.  While 
this  was  done,  the  heroic  Melcha,  seizing  a  torch 
which  burned  in  the  apartment,  rushed  swiftly 
from  the  palace.  The  affrighted  guards  be- 
lieving it  to  be  some  apparition,  gave  way  as  she 
approached,  and  suffered  her  to  reach  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  where  she  waved  the  brand  on  high, 
forgetting  in  the  zeal  of  liberty  her  feminine 
character,  and  more  resembling  one  of  their 
own  war-goddesses  than  the  peaceful  Christian 
maiden,  whose  prayers  and  tears,  till  now,  had 
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been  her  only  weapons.     Like  a  train  to  which 
a  spark  has  been  applied,  a  chain  of  beacon-fires 
sprang  up  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  surrounding 
country,  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  gasping 
for  the  breath  of  freedom,  and  hailing  that  feeble 
light  as  its  arising  star.     The  boats  of  O'Me- 
lachlin,  shooting  like  arrows  from  the  surround- 
ing shores,  darkened  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
the  foremost  reached  the  isle  before  the  guards 
of  the  tyrant,  stupefied  by  wine  and  fear,  had 
yet  recovered  courage  to  resist.     They  were  an 
easy  prey  to  O'Melachlin  and  his  followers,  nor 
was  the  enterprise,  thus  auspiciously  commenced, 
permitted  to  grow  cold,  until  tlie  power  of  the 
invaders  was  destroyed  throughout  the  isle,  and 
Melcha  had  the  happiness   to   see   peace  and 
liberty  restored  to  her  afflicted  countiy.     In  the 
waters  of  that  lake  which  so  oft  had  borne  the 
usurper  to  the  lonely  scene  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  was  consigned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
liberated  people  to  a  nameless  sepulchre,  and 
the  power  he  had  abused  once  more  reverted  to 
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its  rightful  owner.  In  one  thing  only  did  the 
too  confiding  islanders  neglect  to  profit  by  the 
advice  of  Thorgils  himself.  They  did  not  burn 
the  nests.  They  suffered  the  strangers  still 
to  possess  the  sea-port  towns  and  other  im- 
portant holds  throughout  the  isle;  an  impru- 
dence, however,  the  effect  of  which  did  not 
appear  till  the  reign  of  O'Melachlin  was  ended 
by  his  death. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  what  became 
of  the  beautiful  and  heroic  princess  who   had 
so   considerable  a   share   in   the   restoration  of 
her  country's  freedom.     As  this  had  been  the 
only  earthly  object  of  her   wishes,  even  from 
childhood,  with  its  accomplishment  was  ended 
all  that  she  desired  on  earth.     Rejecting   the 
crowds  of  noble  and  wealthy  suitors  who  ardently 
sought  her  hand,  and  preferring  the  solitude  of 
her  own  heart  to  the  splendours  and  allurements 
of  a  court,  she  besought  her  father,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  her  ready  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
that  he  would  allow  her  once  more  to  retire  into 
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the  convent  in  which  she  had  received  her  edu- 
cation, to  consume  her  days  in  the  exercises  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Pained  at  her  choice,  the 
king  however  did  not  seek  to  thwart  it,  and  after 
playing  her  brief  but  brilliant  part  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  she  devoted  in  those  holy 
shades  her  virgin  love,  and  the  residue  of  her 
days  to  heaven. 

Such  are  the  recollections  that  hallow  our 
Village  Ruin,  and  dignify  its  vicinity  with  the 
majesty  of  historical  association.  The  peasantry 
choose  the  grave  of  the  royal  nun  as  the  scene 
of  their  devotions ;  and  even  those  who  look  * 
with  contempt  upon  their  humble  piety,  and 
regard  as  superstition  the  religion  of  the  buried 
princess,  feel  the  genial  current  gush  within  their 
bosoms  as  they  pass  the  spot  at  evening,  and 
think  upon  her  singleness  of  heart  and  her 
devoted  zeal.  Long  may  it  be  before  feelings 
such  as  these  shall  be  extinguished  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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I. 

On  Shannon  side  the  day  is  closing  fair, 

The  kern  sits  musing  by  his  shieling*  low, 
And  marks,  beyond  the  lonely  hills  of  Clare, 

Blue,  rimmM  with  gold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow. 

Hush  in  that  sun  the  wide  spread  waters  flow, 
Returning  warm  the  day's  departing  smile ; 

Along  the  sunny  highland  pacing  slow. 
The  keyriaght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while, 
And  bells  are  tolling  faint  from  far  Saint  Sinon's  isle. 

*  Hut. 
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II. 

Oh,  loved  shore  I  with  softest  memories  twined, 
Sweet  fall  the  summer  on  thy  margin  fair  I 

And  peace  come  whispering,  like  a  morning-  wind, 
Dear  thoughts  of  love  to  every  bosom  there  I 
The  horrid  wreck  and  driving  storm  forbear 

Thy  smiling  strand — nor  oft  the  accents  swell 
Along  thy  hills  of  grief  or  heart-wrung  care  ; 

But  heav'n  look  down  upon  each  lowly  dell, 

And  bless  thee  for  the  joys  I  yet  remember  well ! 


III. 


Upon  that  spot  where  Corgrig's  lofty  tower, 
A  lengthen'd  shadow  casts  along  the  green, 

The  lord  of  Shanid  summons  all  his  power ; 
And  knight  and  galloglas  and  kern  are  seen, 
Marking  the  targe  with  arrow  barbed  keen. 

And  javelin  light,  and  musket  ringing  loud. 

Wide  flies  each  shot;  and  still,  throughout  the  scene, 

Low  smother'd  laughter  shakes  the  merry  crowd, 

And  on  the  chieftain's  brow  dark  looms  the  angry  cloud. 
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IV. 

Apart  from  these,  upon  a  rising  hill, 

Where  yellow  furze  and  hazel  scent  the  breeze, 
An  aged  woman  sat  in  posture  still, 

With  tragic  forehead  bending  to  her  knees. 

She  joins  not  in  the  laughter  when  she  sees 
By  some  new  hand  the  harmless  musket  plied  ; 

Or  when  some  eye  unskill'd  the  arrow  frees, 
Or  whirring  sHng  its  burthen  scatters  wide ; 
'<  Alas  I  the  times  are  changed  in  Desmond  now  !  " 
she  sigh'd. 

V. 

"  It  was  not  thus  in  Desmond's  happier  day. 

When  young  Fitzgerald  held  these  princely  bowers. 
Alas,  that  I  should  live  to  weep  and  say 

A  low-born  vassal  rules  my  chieftain's  tow'rs. 

Oh,  come  again,  ye  well-remember'd  hours, 
When  he,  loved  relic  of  a  kingly  line, 

Reviewed  on  yonder  plain  his  glittering  pow'rs, 

And  many  a  loving  glance  was  bent  on  thine  ; 

O  knight  without  reproach  I  O  stainless  Geraldine  !  " 
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VI. 

*'  And  is  not  he  our  lord  who  stands  below  ?  " 

A  fair-hair*d  stripling-  ask'd,  with  accent  mild. 
"  Son  of  my  heart,"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  no  I 

Shame  on  the  churl !  a  wretched  harper's  child. 

Oh  I  never  joy  on  alter'd  Desmond  smiled, 
Since  he  by  treason  did  these  towers  obtain  ; 

And  though  they  bend  before  that  breast  defiled, 
A  spectral  loyalty  what  heart  can  chain  ? 
Their  love  is  yet  with  Desmond  far  beyond  the 


main." 


VII. 

"  How  lost  the  Geraldine  his  towers  and  lands  ?  " 

"  Long-  time  the  leaguer  closed  his  castle  walls. 
At  length,  with  proffer'd  peace,  a  knightly  band 

At  morning  sought  him  in  his  lordly  halls. 

'  Desmond,  the  queen  her  menaced  wrath  recalls, 
Receive  her  grace  and  yield.'    With  lofty  brow, 

*  Within  these  tow'rs  the  Desmond  stands  or  falls. 
A  boy,'  he  said,  '  may  trust  a  woman's  vow ; 
But  I  am  old  in  war — my  lip  is  bearded  now.' 
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VIII. 


"  They  part.    Again,  from  each  surrounding-  height, 

Thunder'd  the  loud  artillery  on  the  tow'r  ; 
And  all  that  day,  and  all  that  fearful  night, 

Thick  fell  as  hail  the  musket's  deadly  showV. 

Where  now  the  sunbeams  light  each  peaceful  flow'r, 
Spring-  daisy  sweet,  and  opening  marigold, 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  the  horrid  war-cloud  lour, 
Till  settling  dark,  in  sulph'rous  volume  roll'd, 
It  capp'd  in  sablest  gloom  the  Desmond's  lofty  hold. 


IX 


"  Thou  know'st  where  high  in  Shanagolden  vale, 

The  hill  of  Shanid  views  the  plains  around  ; 
A  solitary  cone  it  meets  the  gale, 

lake  warrior  helm'd,  with  threat'ning  turret  crown'd. 

Steep  tapering  upward  from  the  rushy  ground, 
A  stately  peak  it  stands : — a  footway,  known 

To  few  save  Desmond,  tow'rd  the  summit  wound. 
Mid  tangled  sally,  crag,  and  mossy  stone 
By  Desmond  form'd  for  need,  by  Desmond  used  alone. 


r 
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X. 

"  It  chanced  that  night,  when  summer's  crescent  dim 

On  tow'r  and  steep  a  silver  paleness  cast, 
I  mark'd  a  figure  in  the  tintless  beam 

Along  that  secret  path  descending  fast ; 

It  gains  the  outer  ward — the  bridge  is  past, 
And  now  that  form  is  lost  in  vapours  dun, 

And  now  the  warder  blew  his  latest  blast, 
And  all  were  muster'd  in  the  court  but  one, 
The  same  who  rules  it  now — the  harper's  traitor  son- 


XI. 

"  Yet  never  came  suspicion  on  my  mind; 

Calm  fell  as  wont  on  every  wearied  breast 
Within  th'  embattled  fortress  safe  reclined, 

Night's  holy  pause  of  sweet  oblivious  rest. 

War  lost  awhile  his  soul-devouring  zest. 
Hush'd  was  the  hoarse  artillery's  angry  roar; 

The  haughty  leaguer  shared  the  influence  blest. 
There  clamour  'woke  the  peopled  tents  no  more. 
But  stillness  sank  serene  on  camp,  and  tow'r,  and  shore. 
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XII. 

"  '  Shanid  a-bo  I  there's  treason  in  the  hold  ! ' 
At  midnight  rose  the  cry  within  our  halls. 

<  Shanid  a-bo  !  the  Geraldine  is  sold  ! 

The  English  banner  scoffs  our  armed  walls  !' 
Too  late — too  late  the  startled  warder  calls, 

A  host  resistless  fill'd  the  captured  tow'r; 
Life  after  life  in  fruitless  contest  faUs. 

The  Geraldine  surrendered  land  and  pow'r — 

All  lost  but  life  and  fame  in  that  accursed  hour. 

XIII. 

"  I  heard  the  din  upon  my  darkling  bed, 

And  to  my  lady  flew  in  speechless  fear ; 
While  swell'd  within  the  hold  the  tumult  dread 

Of  clattering  brand  and  targe  and  crackhng  spear. 

Ne'er  may  again  such  sounds  assail  mine  ear  ! 
The  crash  of  broken  blade,  the  shout,  the  moan, 

Menace  and  pray'r  unheard,  came  mingling  near ; 
And  rallying  call  and  conquest  thundering  on, 
And  the  blasphemer's  oath   with  warrior's  parting 


groan." 


c3 
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XIV. 

^'  We  had  a  lady  then  ?  "  the  stripling  said. 

A  moment  paused  the  matron  in  her  tale, 
And  resting-  on  the  hand  her  aged  head 

Burst  from  her  inmost  soul  the  sudden  wail. 

That  question  did  her  very  heart  assail, 
For  Desmond's  countess  had  to  her  been  kind, 

When  queen-like  once  she  ruled  that  lovely  vale  ; 
And  all  her  goodness  rush'd  upon  her  mind 
Ere  her  sweet  soul  had  left  this  weary  world  behind. 


XV. 

Poor  soul !  affection  was  her  little  world, 

And  natural  love  the  kingdom  where  she  reign'd; 

But  there  had  death  with  ruthless  hand  unfurl'd 
His  ensign  black  with  many  a  heart's  blood  stain'd, 
Of  all  she  loved  this  youth  alone  remain'd. 

Forbear  to  ask  why,  spared  such  keen  distress, 
Bad  hearts  rejoiced  while  hers  was  inly  pain'd. 

Let  sweet  religion  meet  each  dubious  guess, 

God  still  severely  tries  the  hearts  he  means  to  bless. 
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XVI. 


"  We  had  a  lady  then,"  the  matron  said, 

"  Go  ask  the  widow  shivering  at  the  gate, 
Or  orphan  weeping  in  his  lowly  shed, 

How  Desmond's  countess  filled  her  high  estate. 

Not  hers  the  soul  with  selfish  pride  elate 
Her  tender  heart  with  other's  grief  was  riv'n  ; 

There  grace  divine  and  secret  virtue  sate. 
Her  heart  was  shared  between  her  lord  and  heav'n, 
And  surely  to  her  God  the  larger  part  was  given. 


XVII. 

"  God  help  our  slothful  souls  !  "  the  speaker  sigh'd, 
And  clasped  her  hands  and  shook  the  aged  head  ; 

"  She  was  to  us  a  lesson  and  a  guide, 

For  holiest  light  in  all  her  walks  was  shed, 
With  counsel  sweet  she  cheered  the  sufferer's  bed; 

With  gentlest  hand  she  dried  the  mourner's  tear. 
For  all  her  pow'r  relieved — her  bounty  fed. 

Duly  each  morn  arose  her  pray'r  sincere. 

And  for  her  Saviour's  sake  her  very  foes  were  dear. 
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xviir. 

"  But  she  shall  bless  our  earthly  eyes  no  more, 

Sweet  is  her  sleep  in  yonder  abbey  grey, 
Where  'mid  the  summer  dews  descending-  hoar, 

The  lonely  redbreast  sings  his  evening  lay. 

There  still  our  kerne  their  secret  offerings  pay. 
At  solemn  feast  retired  or  vigil  lone ; 

For  there  with  that  same  moon's  declining  ray, 
The  wretched  Desmond  rear'd  her  funeral  stone. 
And  pour'd  above  her  grave  a  widow'd  husband's 
moan.'* 

XIX. 

She  ceased — and  bending  low  her  aged  head, 

With  paly  brow  upon  her  hand  reclined  ; 
While  memory  woke  each  thought  of  rapture  fled. 

With  rocking  motion  soothed  her  anguish'd  mind. 

Say  Muse  (for  thou  canst  all  the  chain  unwind 
Of  link'd  events  by  History's  finger  wove). 

How  sped  the  Desmond  in  that  tumult  blind, 
Hemm'd  in  by  adverse  spears,  a  bristling  grove, 
Where  point  with  point  enlaced  in  fell  discussion 
strove. 
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XX. 

Pale  on  the  midnight  floor  the  Countess  stands, 

When  hark !  the  Desmond  bursts  the  chamber  door, 
Like  warning  sprite  with  wide  extended  hands, 

And  scared  gaze,  and  armour  stained  with  gore. 

"  Betrayed  !  the  tow'r  is  lost,  and  all  is  o'er  I 
Fair  dreams  of  independence  ruling  free ; 

Thou  hear'st  the  victor  Saxon's  gathering  roar, 
Country  and  home  and  lands  are  lost  to  me, 
And  nothing  now  remains,"  he  said,  "  but  life  and 
thee." 

XXI.  < 

Short  time  for  speech.    One  vigorous  arm  he  wound 

Around  the  trembling  lady's  lovely  frame  ; 
Lightly  he  raised  her  from  the  stony  ground, 

High  flash'd  his  reeking  blade  like  meteor  flame. 

Resistless  on  the  struggling  press  he  came. 
Back  from  his  path  the  weakling  commons  reel, 

Some  held  their  swords  aloof  in  generous  shame. 
Who  dared  to  thwart  him  rued  his  ruffian  zeal. 
For  stern  was  the  rebuke  of  that  avenging  steel. 
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XXII. 

Rig-ht  on  the  hero  drove — oh  wondrous  sight ! 

Oh,  fearful  beauty  of  the  warrior's  ire  ! 
Death  haunts  his  downward  track  and  wild  affright, 

Shriek,  yell,  and  groan  confess'd  his  presence  dire. 

Inch  after  inch  the  'wilder'd  foe  retire ; 
Yet,  cool  amid  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

With  stilly  rage  he  wrought  and  govern'd  fire. 
Unmoved  as  who  the  peaceful  rinky  tread, 
More  like  an  angel  sent  to  wreak  heaven's  vengeance 
dread. 

XXIII. 

Son  of  the  Geraldine,  renown'd  in  song ! 

To  that  bold-mettled  race,  resolved  and  high, 
Alone  such  giant  might  of  arm  belong. 

And  purpose  undismay'd  of  nerve  and  eye. 

Fly  !  loved  son  of  sires  belov'd — fly  ! 
Thy  foes  are  gath'ring  close  in  flank  and  rear ; 

Thick  press'd  the  living  fence-work  circling  nigh, 
With  rattling  brand  and  targe  and  level  spear, 
Hip,  knee,  and  shoulder  join'd,  and  gnashed  teeth 
austere. 
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XXIV. 

Onward  the  hero  drove— crash  targe  and  helm  ; 

Crash  shield  and  mail  beneath  his  action  fell ; 
Each  blow  a  subject  gained  to  death's  black  realm ; 

Each  hollow  sounding  stroke  a  hero's  knell ; 

Each  glimmer  of  the  blade  a  soul's  farewell. 
Right  on  his  gory  pathway  still  he  hew'd, 

Ah  ruthless  War,  thy  woes  what  tongue  shall  tell  ? 
Three  paces  from  the  rampart  yet  he  stood, 
And  those  three  paces  cost  a  lake  of  Christian  blood. 


XXV. 


Unwearied  yet,  he  sees  th'  assailants  yield — 

The  rampart's  gained.     High  on  the  wall  he  stands, 
A  moment  gazed  upon  the  distant  field. 

Where  Safety  seem'd  to  smile  with  beck'ning  hands ; 

Beneath  him  still  he  views  the  strugghng  bands, 
Where  death  that  night  a  plenteous  harvest  reap'd. 

With  desperate  shout,  amid  the  clattering  brai«ls, 
Harsh  echoing  shields  and  carnage  spoil  high  heap'd. 
He  waved  his  gory  blade  and  from  the  rampart  leap'd. 
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XXVI. 

As  when,  from  wave-worn  cliff  of  far  Kilkee, 

Time-loosen*d  from  its  immemorial  hold, 
Some  ponderous  fragment  seeks  the  booming  sea, 

Down  the  black  steep  with  thundering  impulse 
roU'd, 

So  stern  descending  came  the  Desmond  bold. 
So  shrunk  around,  aghast,  th'  affrighted  foes. 

So  fierce  recoil'd  when  from  the  gory  mould. 
Beneath  his  burthen  bow'd,  the  chieftain  rose, 
So  roaring  vengeance  wild  in  mortal  combat  close. 

XXVII. 

So  from  thy  lofty  wall,  O  sea-girt  Tyre  ! 

In  mailed  panoply  descending  bright, 
Like  launched  bolt  of  heaven's  electric  fire, 

The  son  of  Ammon  left  that  dizzy  height, 

Scattering  around  dismay  and  pale  aifdght. 
Strong  in  the  might  of  his  heroic  mind. 

For  glory  he,  and  pow'r  ;  but  for  the  right. 
And  dear  connubial  love,  did  Desmond  wind 
His  way  that  night  'mid  many  a  biting  point  unkind. 
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XXVIII. 

Still  dark  upon  his  path  the  foemen  swarm, 
With  rising-  ang-er  fierce  and  wrathful  brow, 

He  stirs  his  giant  strength  with  combat  warm, 

And  shakes  his  crest — and,  'ware  the  Desmond  now  I 
As  parts  the  surge  before  some  warrior  prow, 

When  windward  bound  'gainst  wave  and  storm  she 
steers ; 
Or  stubborn  bawn  before  the  rending  plough : 

So  yield  beneath  his  sway  the  crashing  spears. 

And  down  the  hill  he  drove  'mid  yells  andfruitless  tears. 

XXIX. 

Who  now  shall  cross  the  Desmond  ?  Calm  no  more 

The  war-soil  stream'd  beneath  his  matted  hair : 
Sullied  with  clotted  dust  and  mingled  gore. 

Foams  the  dragg'd  lip — the  starting  eye-balls  glare. 

Like  maniac  roused,  he  drives  the  withering  share 
With  desperate  fury  wild — around — beneath, 

Nor  measured  ire  nor  govern'd  heat  were  there. 
At  every  blow  a  heart's  blood  stain'd  the  heath. 
The  very  wind  they  cast  seemed  rife  with  pain  and 
death. 
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XXX. 

Fight  I  Desmond,  Fight !    he  pants — each  quiv'ring 
limb 

Instinct  with  rage  high  wrought,  and  breathing  doom, 
Like  mower  toiling  in  midsummer  beam. 

Or  smith  at  anvil  bow'd  with  brow  of  gloom. 

Out  burst  at  once  as  from  volcanic  womb, 
The  pent  up  fury  stirr'd  by  contest  dire. 

So  chafes  the  downward  flood  with  whitening  spume, 
So  drives  o'er  autumn  heath  the  scorching  ire, 
Wind-borne  resistless  on,  of  fast  consuming  fire. 

XXXI. 

Right  on  the  hero  drove,  like  northern  storm. 

And  pass'd  the  bridge  and  gain'd  the  moonlit  plain, 
Still  clasp'd  with  instinct  dear  that  precious  form  ; 

But  vain  his  valorous  toil,  his  fondness  vain. 

Thick  round  his  pathway  hurl'd  as  winter  rain. 
Bow,  sling,  and  gun,  their  murderous  death  show'r  sped. 

That  shriek !  ah,  who  shall  tell  the  Desmond's  pain  ? 
It  is,  it  is  her  life-stream  bubbling  red. 
And  "  husband,  lay  me  down,"  the  wounded  lady  said. 


•% 
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XXXII. 

Soul-piercing  sight !  with  anguish 'd  heart  aghast, 

Upon  a  bank  beside  the  lonely  wave, 
Gently  be  staunch'd  the  heart's  blood,  issuing  fast, 

And  pray'd  high  heav'n  her  gentle  soul  to  save. 

Sigh  after  sigh  the  wounded  Countess  gave, 
A  year  of  life  with  every  parting  breath, 

Stretch'd  in  the  nerveless  posture  of  the  grave. 
Silent  she  lies  upon  the  gory  heath. 
And  sets  in  those  sweet  eyes  the  whitening  glare  of 
death. 

f 

XXXIII. 

With  grief  impatient,  on  the  darkling  lea, 

The  wretched  chieftain  cast  his  useless  blade. 
"  Ye  woman-slaying  hinds,  why  spared  ye  me  ? 

And  why  is  Desmond  here,  unhurt  ?  "  he  said. 

"  My  life!  my  love!  see!  Desmond  guards  thy  head  I 
Look  up  and  live  !  "  he  sigh'd  in  accents  mild  ; 

Silent  she  hears— speech,  sense,  0:nd  motion  fled. 
He  raised  his  clenched  hands  with  action  wild. 
And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  like  infant  child. 
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XXXIV. 

Yes,  Desmond  wept,  he  who  alone  had  gazed 

That  nig-ht  unmoved  on  all  that  hostile  band, 
Stirr'd  by  th'  unwonted  sound,  the  Countess  raised 

Her  dying  frame,  and  pressed  his  succouring  hand  ; 

And  "  Comfort  thee,"  she  sigh'd  in  whisper  bland  ; 
"  Comfort  thee,  Desmond  !  all  that  valour  could. 

To-night  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  tow'r  and  land, 
He  who  for  us  hath  shed  his  saving  blood. 
Felt  too  the  bitter  pangs  of  man's  ingratitude." 


XXXV. 

"  Curst  be  the  traitor ! " — ^"  Hold,  my  husband,  hold  ! 

Nor  let  the  last — last  words  my  soul  shall  hear 
From  those  kind  lips  before  its  sense  is  cold. 

With  vengeful  meaning  fright  my  dying  ear. 

Farewell !  thou  hast  to  me  been  true  and  dear. 
Be  so  to  heav'n  when  I  am  lowly  laid ; 

Let  me  not  need  the  Christian's  wonted  bier, 
Nor  narrow  tomb  within  the  hallow'd  shade. 
And  be  above  my  grave  the  requiem  duly  said." 
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XXXVI. 

She  said,  and  folded  her  sweet  hands  in  pray'r, 

While  reverent  sate  apart  the  sorrowing-  chief, 
To  resignation  changed  his  heart's  despair. 

Close  pent  within  his  breast  the  stifling  grief. 

Slow  came  and  leaden  paced  Death's  cold  relief; 
Faint  in  her  bosom  ebbs  the  wasting-  tide, 

*'  Receive  my  stained  soul !  "  she  murmured  brief, 
"  Thou  who  for  sinful  man  in  torment  died." 
And  forth  with  that  last  pray'r  her  g-entle  soul  she 
sigh'd. 

XXXVII. 

With  rending-  heart  the  chieftain  saw  her  die. 
Awhile  he  knelt  beside  the  lifeless  clay  ; 

Then  with  the  silver  wave  that  murmur'd  by. 
He  wash'd  with  care  the  gory  soil  away. 
That  dark  upon  the  paly  features  lay, 

And  rais'd  his  mournful  burthen  from  the  ground. 
And  up  the  stream  pursued  his  weary  way, 

Where  buried  deep  in  listening  woods  profound, 

Yon  aged  abbey  casts  its  sacred  shade  around. 
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XXXVIII. 

Sad  burthen  bow'd  the  chief  I — less  ponderous  far 

Her  living  weight,  or  that  which  once  of  yore 
From  the  last  scene  of  Ilium's  mighty  war, 

The  pious  prince  with  filial  anguish  bore. 

Far  distant,  on  some  safe  sequester'd  shore, 
He  yet  might  watch  beside  his  rescued  sire ; 

But  she  shall  grace  the  Desmond's  board  no  more 
No  more  shall  cheer  his  lonely  evening  fire, 
Nor,  with  persuasion  soft,  disarm  his  household  ire. 


XXXIX. 

Slant  on  his  path  the  westward  moonbeam  shone, 

When  still  beneath  his  dismal  burthen  bow'd^ 
He  reach'd  the  abbey,  screened  in  woodland  'lone 

Of  pines  and  waving  yew,  a  sombre  shroud. 

"  Open  your  gates  I  "  the  midnight  summons  loud 
Rang  mournful  through  the  cloisters'  echoing  halls. 

"  The  harbour  to  the  harbourless  allow'd 
Your  houseless  ruler  seeks  within  your  walls ; 
Open  your  holy  gates  I — 'tis  Desmond's  lord  that 
calls.' 
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XL. 

Wide  gaped  the  convent  door,  revolving  slow, 

The  abbot  knows  those  noble  accents  well. 
What  words  can  paint  the  old  man's  speechless  woe, 

When  on  that  group  his  wildering  glances  fell. 

"  Father  I  behold  the  wreck  unspeakable 
Of  what  was  late  my  bosom's  earthly  pearl ! 

The  poorest  monk,  within  his  convent  cell. 
Who  shuns  the  rage  of  life's  tempestuous  whirl, 
Holds  more  of  wealth  to-night  than  Desmond's 
mighty  earl." 

XLI. 

Slow  rose  the  requiem  from  the  midnight  choir, 

By  haste  compell'd,  the  friendly  brethren  lay, 
Ere  kindled  from  yon  hills  the  eastern  fire, 

In  its  low  house,  that  piece  of  lifeless  clay. 

The  widow'd  chieftain  mark'd  the  opening  day. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  holy  solitude. 

Westward  again  he  held  his  venturous  way, 
By  glen  untrod,  and  swamp  and  darkling  wood, 
Unconquer'd  at  the  heart — in  spirit  unsubdued. 
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XLII. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  then,  nor  if  he  dwells 

In  life  or  death  his  sorrowing  vassals  know ; 
They  paid  the  traitor  with  his  tow'rs  and  dells, 

But  love  nor  right  with  strong  possession  go. 

Their  hearts  are  still  with  Desmond  in  his  woe. 
Unchanged  as  when  they  saw  their  chieftain  stand 

On  yonder  shore,  at  moonlight,  lingering  slow, 
"  Farewell ! "  he  cried,  and  wrung  each  eager  hand, 
*'  Farewell,  my  faithful  friends  I  farewell,  my  native 
land!" 

XLIII. 

Twelve  years  have  pass'd — and  tyranny  since  then 
With  iron  hand  upon  the  vale  hath  press'd ; 

The  roofless  cot  within  the  fertile  glen. 

The  blacken'd  scar  upon  the  mountain's  breast, 
Th'  usurper's  conscience-haunted  reign  attest. 

Ev'n  now  secure  amid  his  archer  train, 
His  eye  betrays  his  bosom's  deep  unrest. 

With  doubtful  scowl  he  views  that  peopled  plain. 

And  fears  a  secret  foe  in  every  injured  swain. 
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XLIV. 

See !  southward  borne  along  the  shining  tide. 

Finned  with  lithe  ash  a  nimble  currach  flew ; 
'Tis  but  a  stranger  come  from  Thomond  side, 

To  see  the  southern  archers  strain  the  yew ; 

And  near  that  throng  with  careless  pace  he  drew, 
While  loud  applauding  thunders  shook  the  air — 

For  now  the  chieftain's  son,  with  action  true 
And  steady  gaze,  has  aim'd  the  arrow  fair, 
And  sent  it  to  the  mark,  and  left  it  quivering  there. 


XLV. 

"  What  fairer  shot " — a  flattering  vassal  cries, 

"  Hath  ever  eye  beheld  on  Desmond's  plains  ?  " 
*'  Sooth,  that  have  mine,"  the  stranger's  voice  replies, 

"  When  old  Fitzgerald  held  these  fair  domains ; 

And  though  my  hair  be  grizzled,  and  my  veins 
With  lessening  current  beat,  and  action  tame, 

Enough,  even  yet,  offeree  and  skill  remains 
To  bear  my  answer  out,  or  I  would  shame 
To  tread  the  Desmond's  soil,   and  name  the  Des- 
mond's name." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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XLVr. 

He  said,  and  far  beyond  the  target  set, 

Deep  in  the  tnrf,  a  carrowe's  ashen  spear, 
Then  backward  through  the  silent  circle  paced, 

Full  half  three  hundred  paces  meted  clear. 

Fixed  is  each  eye,  attent  is  every  ear  ; 
The  bolt  is  drawn — the  parting  impulse  given, 

Sharp  rang  the  string,  like  harp  at  evening  cheer, 
Swift  sped  the  bolt  — the  ashen  shaft  is  riv'n, 
And  louder  thunders    rise    and   rend    the    echoing 
heav'n. 

XLVII. 

Laughing,  the  stranger  sought  the  neighb'ring  shore, 

Where  the  spent  waves  on  quarried  granite  beat ; 
A  fragment  slowly  up  the  slope  he  bore, 

Massy  and  huge,  for  Druid  altar  meet. 

Erect  he  stands  before  the  chieftain's  seat- — 
"  Since  years  have  yet  not  quench'd  the  generous  rage 

Of  manhood  in  these  limbs,  and  youthful  heat, 
With  all  thy  band  a  merry  war  I  wage, 
In  feat  of  strength  or  skill,   an<l   thereto  cast  my 
gage." 
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XLVIir. 

He  said,  and  on  the  sward  his  burden  threw, 
Like  meteoric  rock  it  pierced  the  green  ; 

With  wondering"  eyes  the  silent  circle  view 

The  stranger's  ponderous  bulk  and  lofty  mien — 
Such  forms,  in  radiant  majesty  serene. 

Once  on  the  heathen  artist's  slumber  shone — 

When   burning  with  high   thoughts  and  genius 
keen, 

He  caught  the  fleeting  vision's  heavenly  tone. 

And  woke  to  hew  a  god  from  out  the  Parian  stone. 

XL  IX. 

Stalwart  he  stood  amid  the  mountain  kerne, 

Calm  gleam'd  his  eyes  in  dignity  severe ; 
His  shoulders  huge,  hke  his  the  Argive  stern, 

Who,  one  long  day,  upheld  the  heavenly  sphere. 

Sallow  his  hue  as  tanned  hide  of  steer. 
Nor  mark  he  bore  of  woman's  gentle  mould, 

His  frame  was  knit  by  many  a  toilsome  year. 
His  noble  hair  in  jetty  ringlets  roll'd. 
Hung  curling  down  his  neck,  like  British  seaman  bold. 
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But  who  the  stranger's  oifer'd  gage  shall  raise  ? 

Some  shun  abash'd  that  glance  of  piercing  grey  ; 
Some  view  the  mass  inert,  with  curious  gaze, 

Deep-fix'd  within  the  yawning  soil  that  lay ; 

Some  lent  their  mightiest  force  with  vain  essay^ 
'Mid  many  a  stifled  laugh  and  whispered  jest. 

To  lift  the  fragment  from  its  bed  of  clay. 
Forth  came,  with  conscious  smile,  the  stranger  guest^ 
And  to  the  giant  task  his  iron  strength  address'd.. 


LI. 

With  vigorous  ease  he  raised  the  rocky  weighty 
And,  wheeling  round,  upon  his  centre  came. 

With  well-timed  action,  forceful,  yet  sedate. 
Gathering  the  sum  of  motion  in  his  frame. 
And  hurl'd  the  mass  aloft  with  giant  aim. 

And  all  his  strength  into  the  impulse  threw : 

Like  fragment  heaved  from  Etna's  throat  of  flame. 

Or  launched  from  ancient  catapult,  it  flew 

And  smote  the  echoing  strand,  and  dash'd  the  brine 
to  dew. 
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HI. 

«  And  who  and  what  art  thou?"  the  chieftain  cries, 

"  With  more  than  human  skill  and  vig-our  blest  ?  " 
<<  One  of  your  blood,"  the  stranger  calm  replies, 

"  Though  long  an  exile  in  the  sunny  west. 

A  landless,  noteless  man,  my  noblest  crest 
Is  now  that  oft  with  Geraldine  I  bled. 

Unmark'd  I  roam,  the  lowly  shieling's  guest, 
My  mightiest  boast  that  I  am  island  bred, 
My  highest  praise  to  say  I  love  the  land  I  tread." 


LIII. 

Now  sinks  the  sun  behind  the  hills  of  Clare, 
The  kerne  are  scatter'd  to  their  mountain  fires, 

And  wake  with  many  a  wond'rous  legend  there. 
The  memory  of  their  old  heroic  sires — 
The  weary  herdsman  to  his  shed  retires, 

And  all  is  lulFd  in  midnight  stillness  soon. 

Save  where  the  convent  hymn  to  heaven  aspires. 

Or  patient  fisher  lifts  his  merry  tune. 

And  plies  his  weary  trade  beneath  the  smiling  moon. 
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LIV. 

Within  a  grove  by  Shanid's  lofty  hill, 

A  hermit  held  his  penitential  cell, 
Wild  herbs  his  food,  his  drink  the  lucid  rill, 

That  bubbled  sweetly  from  a  neighbouring  well, 

He  in  the  busy  world  had  ceased  to  dwell, 
A  passion-wasted  heart — a  bruised  reed  ; 

His  science,  suffering-,  and  the  art  to  quell 
Each  earthly  wish,  in  hope  of  heavenly  meed, 
By  following  to  the  life  the  perfect  Christian  creed. 


LV. 

And  heav'n  received  his  penitence  sincere; 

For  when  the  stroke  of  death  had  closed  his  race. 
They  said  a  lustre  play'd  around  his  bier, 

And  precious  fragrance  fill'd  the  lonely  place. 

The  earth  upon  his  tomb  had  healing  grace, 
And  sickness  of  the  mind  or  frame  removed  : 

There  oft  the  pious  pilgrim  came  to  trace 
Where  heav'n  with  many  a  holy  sign  approved, 
The  holocaust  of  praise  and  purity  it  loved. 
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LVI. 

Scarce  in  the  east  the  ruddy  daylight  breaks, 

When  down  the  secret  pathway  pacing  slow, 
The  aged  nurse  her  tottering  journey  takes  ; 

Where  by  the  hill  the  lucid  waters  flow. 

Faint  down  the  vale  the  early  sunbeams  glow  ; 
When  by  the  crystal  fount  the  matron  stands, 

With  wooden  cup  and  pitcher  bending  low. 
She  fills  the  sparkling  lymph  with  trembling  hands, 
And  sighs  break  forth  between,  and  tears  bedew  the 
sands. 


LVII. 


Sudden  a  rustling  in  the  shrubs  she  hears. 

That  round  the  well  their  graceful  foliage  wove  ; 

That  stranger's  form  upon  the  brink  appears. 
Half  hid  by  leaves  and  clustering  boughs  above, 
And  tears  of  gentlest  tenderness  and  love, 

On  that  stern  cheek  their  softening  influence  shed. 
His  <juiv'ring  hps  with  sweet  affections  move  ; 

Low  o'er  the  bank  he  bow'd  his  noble  head. 

And  ^'  dost  thou  know  me,  nurse  ?  "  in  whisper  soft 
he  said. 
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LVIII.  X 

Like  one  whose  quicken'd  fancy  hears  at  night 

Strange  spectral  voices  in  the  rushing  wind, 
The  startled  matron  clears  her  inward  sight, 

And  seeks  the  lost  idea  in  her  mind. 

Beside  her  now,  in  broader  light  defined, 
He  gazed  into  her  soul  and  sweetly  smiled  : 

Her  heart  awakened  at  the  greeting  kind, 
Faint  from  her  bosom  broke  the  accents  wild, 
As  on  his  neck  she  fell,  "  It  is— it  is  my  child  I 


LIX. 

"  Yes,  Desmond  treads  again  his  natal  land, 

To  find  again  his  castle  or  a  grave. 
Four  weeks  have  pass'd  since  on  the  western  strand 

I  came,  a  homesick  wanderer  of  the  wave  ; 

Me  Loughill's  kerns  a  joyous  welcome  gave. 
But  ah,  my  heart  is  rack'd,  where'er  it  turns. 

To  hear  the  blood-hounds  of  the  tyrant  rave. 
To  see  the  shieling  wreck'd — the  roof  that  burns, 
Where  many  an  orphan'd  child  and  houseless  widow 
mourns. 
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LX. 

*'  To  night,  in  Shanagolden's  lovely  vale, 

Two  thousand  kerns  at  midnight  wait  my  call ; 

Such  force  as  may  with  sure  success  assail 
The  traitor  in  our  own  usurped  hall : 
Yet  loth  I  were  that  child  of  Desmond  fall 

By  kindred  weapon  struck,  in  dire  array  ; 
More  meet  it  were  to  g-ain  the  lofty  wall, 

By  secret  skill,  than  battle's  loud  essay, 

And  with  his  own  dark  art  that  traitor-slave  repay. 


LXI. 

"  Where  rests  the  harper?  "    "  In  the  eastern  keep." 
"  Oh  nurse,  to  night,  at  that  unguarded  hour, 

When  kern  and  galloglach  are  lulled  in  sleep, 
Be  thou  our  friend  within  the  embattled  tow'r, 
When  dull  of  sense  from  wine's  oppressive  pow'r, 

That  drunken  harper  seeks  our  fair  alcove. 
Be  thou  before  him  in  the  window'd  bow'r, 

And  place  a  lamp  upon  the  sill  above. 

And  see  no  other  hand  than  his  the  light  remove." 
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LXII. 

They  part — 'tis  night — within  that  lofty  hold. 

Loud  rung  the  merry  sounds  of  festal  cheer ; 
Slow  up  the  east  on  golden  axis  roll'd. 

The  peaceful  moon  reveal'd  her  smiling  sphere ; 

Close  hid,  with  eye  intent  and  watchful  ear, 
The  Desmond  stands  beside  that  narrow  stream  ; 

Oft  gazed  he  on  the  castle,  frowning  near, 
If  haply  he  may  see  the  tiny  beam 
Of  that  small  lamp  from  out  the  chieftain's  window 
gleam. 

LXIII. 

It  shines  at  length.     His  practised  hands  alert 

Poise  the  long  musket  on  the  ashen  rest, 
The  burning  match  within  the  lock  insert — 

And  all  the  horrid  art  of  death  address'd ; 

Yet  not  revenge  nor  hatred  fired  his  breast, 
But  patriot  zeal,  and  firmest  sense  of  right, 

And  pity  for  his  people  long  oppress'd — 
And  land  betrayed  for  gold — ha  !  see  ! — the  light ! 
It  stirs — he  fires — and  all  is  dark  as  death  and  night. 
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LXIV. 

"  Awake  !  arise  !  what  ho  !  'tis  Desmond  calls ; 

Sound  the  loud  trumpet  down  the  echoing  vale  ! 
See — fluttering  from  high  Shanid's  towering  walls — 

Our  ancient  banner  meets  the  western  gale  !  " 

That  well-known  cry  prolong'd  from  dale  to  dale. 
Roused  answering  wood  and  shore  and  peopled  hill : 

"  Desmond  is  come  again  I  "  the  rapturous  tale 
Woke  in  each  listener's  heart  the  welcome  thrill 
Of  ecstasy  return'd  and  old  devoted  zeal. 

LXV. 

Shanid  a-bo  !  the  Desmond's  in  his  hall ! 

Vale  answers  vale  along  th'  awaken'd  shore  ; 
With  tears  of  love  the  joyous  clansmen  fall 

Around  his  feet,  and  press  the  marble  floor, 

And  bless  the  hour  that  did  their  lord  restore 
To  his  old  home  and  plunder'd  rights  again. 

But  carrion  birds  the  traitor's  carcase  tore, 
While  smiling  Peace  return'd  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
And   Desmond   in   the  Keep  resumed  his  ancient 
reign. 

(See  Notes  at  end  of  the  Volume. 
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THE    CAVERN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  HAVE  again  to  present  my  acknowledgments 
to  my  anonymous  "  Neighbour/^  S.  P.,  for  the 
following  tale,  and  for  that  of  "  The  Phi- 
lanthropist," to  which,  although  generally  in- 
disposed to  give  admission  to  contributions  either 
entirely  fanciful  or  entirely  satirical,  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  a  place  for  the  sake  of  any  ill- 
tempered  reader  who  may  take  a  pleasure  in  such 
performances.  As  to  any  other  good  effect  which 
S.  P.  may  contemplate  from  them,  I  fear  experience 
will  teach  him  that  if  the  world  cannot  be  coaxed, 
it  surely  will  not  be  goaded  into  good  behaviour. 
And   without   intending   to   underrate    S.   P.'s 
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abilities,  it  may  be  complimentary  to  him  to  say, 
that,  in  the  three  tales  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  strength 
lies  either  in  mere  satire  or  mere  fancy. 


THE  CAVERN. 


SiE  John  Froissart,  in  his  loquacious  Chro- 
nicles, speaks  of  a  cave  in  Ireland,  where,  he 
says,  it  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  most 
wonderful  sights  are  seen  by  those  who  have 
the  curiosity  to  enter  it.  Being  in  some  sort  a  * 
lover  of  the  marvellous,  I  frequently  reflected  on 
these  words  of  the  literary  knight,  and  longed 
extremely  to  discover  the  spot  in  which  this 
wonderful  cave  was  situate.  Happening,  one 
day,  to  speak  of  the  circumstance,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  neighbour,  he  informed  me,  to  my 
astonishment  and  delight,  that  the  very  cave  in 
question  lay  distant  no  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  which  I  live.     It  was  in  an  island 
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placed  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  lake,  and 
had  once,  he  said,  been  much  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims. 

Having  ascertained  the  exact  situation  of  the 
place,  I  left  home  on  a  summer  evening,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Here  I 
hired  one  of  those  flat-bottomed  cots  which  the 
fishermen  use  in  ascending  the  more  broken 
currents  of  the  neighbouring  river.  A  few 
minutes'  rowing,  or  rather  paddling,  brought  us 
to  the  island,  where,  having  dismissed  the  cot,  I 
prepared  to  explore  alone  the  terrors  of  the 
celebrated  cave.  Following  the  course  of  a  little 
stream  which  gurgled  amongst  the  low  hazels 
and  underwood  with  which  the  isle  was  covered, 
1  came  at  length  in  sight  of  a  spot  as  singular  as 
it  was  lovely.  A  narrow  opening,  between  lofty 
trees,  conducted  me  into  a  sweet  recess,  of  small 
dimensions,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
cliffs,  adorned  with  hanging  shrubs  and  creeping 
foliage.  A  smooth  green  sward  carpeted  the 
delicate  retreat,  except  where  a  small  cascade. 
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descending  from  the  brow  of  one  of  the  cHffs, 
formed  a  Httle  pool  in  the  centre,  and  supphed 
the  water  of  the  narrow  streamlet  which  had 
served  me  for  a  clue.  But  what  chiefly  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  a  dark  and  menacing 
fissure,  close  behind  the  falling  sheet  of  water, 
which  presented  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cious scene  of  natural  loveliness  before  it,  and 
left  me  little  room  to  doubt  that  I  had  found  the 
far-famed  object  of  my  search. 

Wearied  with  my  journey,  I  sat  beside  the 
margin  of  the  little  pool,  and  taking  from  a 
handkerchief  some  light  refreshments  began  to* 
satisfy  the  keenness  of  an  appetite  made  sharp 
by  exercise  and  by  eagerness  of  mind.  Then 
quenching  my  thirst  with  water  from  the  brook, 
I  prepared  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  dismal 
cave.  The  fine  gravel  which  formed  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  extended  farther  than  the  light  could 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  deep  recess, 
and  the  grating  of  my  feet,  as  I  advanced,  re- 
sounded through  its  vaulted  chambers  like  the     ' 
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sound  of  an  army  in  motion.  After  groping  my 
way  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  dark,  without 
meeting  any  other  obstacle  than  the  damp  pro* 
jections  of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  without 
hearing  any  other  sound  than  the  countless 
echoes  of  my  own  motions,  and  without  seeing 
any  sight  whatever,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of 
so  monotonous  a  place,  and  retracing  my  steps, 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  light  of  day. 

But  whether  it  was  that  I  directed  my  steps 
into  a  new  winding  of  the  cave,  through  igno- 
rance of  my  position,  or  continued  to  advance 
when  I  imagined  I  was  receding,  it  is  certain 
that  I  traversed  the  dismal  vault  for  several 
hours,  without  being  able  to  discern  a  glimpse  of 
light.  Exhausted  by  fruitless  labour,  and  over- 
whelmed with  anxiety,  I  sat  down  at  length 
upon  a  rocky  bench,  which,  being  broken  in 
varioils  places,  afforded  a  tolerable  resting-place. 
Here  I  began  to  call  to  mind  the  history  of 
Aladdin,  Sinbad  the  sailor,  Aristomenes,  and 
other  great  men  who  had  been  placed  in  similar 
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distressing  circumstances,  and  feeling  their  dis- 
tress without  imitating  their  fortitude,  I  gave  way 
to  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  spirits,  and  bewailed 
with  floods  of  unmanly  tears  the  miserable 
prospect  that  awaited  me,  I  lamented  my 
unhappy  curiosity,  denounced  with  the  deepest 
indignation  the  garrulous  pages  of  Froissart, 
and  would  have  given  the  cavern  full  of  won- 
ders, had  I  had  so  many,  to  be  once  again  in  the 
tranquil  village  I  had  left. 

'^  Is  there  no  resource  ?"  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
in  agony  ;  "  is  there  no  kind  being  who  can  lead 
me  from  this  dreadful  labyrinth,  more  horrible 
than  that  of  Crete,  where  there  was  at  least  the 
genial  light  of  heaven  to  remove  the  terror  of  its 
intricacies  ?  Is  there  no  one  who  can  aid  me  in 
this  dreadful  situation  ?  " 

Scarcely  had  I  spoken  the  words,  when  a 
sound  as  of  a  person  leaping  from  a  height  was 
heard  upon  the  loose  gravel  that  formed  the 
flooring  of  the  cave.  I  started,  and  looked  up. 
Before   me   stood   a   figure   of  so   singular   an 
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appearance,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it. 
His  stature  was  low,  his  face  and  fingers  grimed 
with  oil  and  lamp-black,  his  cap  of  whited  brown 
paper,  such  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  worn  by 
compositors  in  printing  offices,  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  his  buskins  of  imperial  calf,  and  his  dress  of 
sheets  of  novels  and  neglected  poems,  patched 
into  the  fashion  of  garments.     A  pair  of  vvings 
of    a    prodigious    size    extended    from    either 
shoulder.      One  was  composed  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  journals ;    the  other  was 
adorned  with  numberless  engravings  of  benefits 
and  disasters  consequent  on  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  ;  nor  could  it  easily  be  judged, 
so  evenly  both  were  mingled,  whether  the  former 
or    the    latter    were    more    numerous.       Lies, 
slanders,    blasphemies,    and    all    the    brood    of 
wordy  evil  almost  obscured  the  show  of  bright 
inventions,  philosophic  truths,  and  virtuous  sen- 
timents with    which    they  were   alternated    and 
relieved. 

Observing  the  curiosity  with  which  I  contem- 
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plated  his  appearance,  the  being  smiled,  and 
sahiting  me  familiarly  by  my  name,  professed 
his  readiness  to  do  me  a  service. 

*'  Excuse  me,**'  said  I,  "  I  know  not  who  you 
are,  nor  can  conceive  how  you  have  learned  my 
name." 

"  Not  know  meP'  he  exclaimed,  "  Ungrate- 
ful !  Is  it  thus  you  cut  me  after  all  my  services  ? 
How  often  have  I  stood  at  your  hall-door  in 
chilly  winter  nights,  waiting  with  the  patience 
of  fidelity  itself,  for  the  proofs  of  your  last 
contributions  to  the  fashionable  journals  of  the 
day,  while  you,  regardless  of  my  sufferings,  sat 
pondering  for  hours  upon  a  halting  period,  or 
the  turn  of  an  antithesis.'"' 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,"  said  I, 
''  what  do  you  mean,  for  it  is  certain  that  I 
never  laid  eyes  till  now  upon  your  figure.  Angel 
or  demon,  speak,  and  let  me  understand  you." 

"  I  am  properly  neither,"  replied  the  appa- 
rition, '*  although  on  earth  they  favour  me  with 
the  latter  appellation.     I  am  the  spirit  Pica,  so 
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well  known  to  novelists.  My  duties  are  divided 
so  evenly  between  vice  and  virtue  that  the  wisest 
moralists  cannot  decide  whether  I  promote  more 
highly  the  interests  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
It  is  singular  to  me  that  you  should  have  been 
so  long  an  author  and  never  yet  have  heard  of 
The  Printer's  Devil." 

At  these  words  I  drew  back,  and  assumed  the 
proper  tone  of  condescension,  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  me  to  the  cavern, 
and  promising  to  remember  him  at  Christmas  in 
case  he  could  befriend  me.  This  he  readily 
consented  to  do,  but  first  urged  me  to  satisfy 
the  desire  which  had  led  me  to  the  place,  by 
suffering  him  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  its 
hidden  wonders,  for  in  the  report  of  these,  he 
said,  public  fame  had  not  at  all  exaggerated.  I 
readily  agreed,  and  followed  him  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  cave.  Descending  gra- 
dually, we  reached  at  length  what  seemed  an 
opening  in  the  rock,  and  afforded  a  view  of  a 
dimly  lighted  grove  and  fields  without. 
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"  You  are  now,""  said  my  guide,  "  about  to 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Evil,  that  dreaded  power 
whose  origin  has  set  go  many  idle  brains  to 
work,  and  given  existence  to  so  much  impiety 
and  folly.  Thou  may  est  here  behold  the  native 
seat  of  all  those  physical  and  moral  plagues  by 
which  the  state  of  man  has  been  disturbed  since 
first  he  learned  to  sin.  Tread  close  behind  me, 
for  the  spirit  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  the 
dreary  region  is  not  always  exorable." 

He  pointed  to  a  monster  with  forehead  of 
brass,  ears  tightly  plugged,  having  talons  like  a 
kite,  and  a  mouth,  whose  open  gulf  seemed 
capable,  like  that  of  the  ostrich,  of  devouring 
every  substance  that  came  within  his  reach. 
Seeing  him  disposed  to  obstruct  my  progress, 
my  guide  commanded  him  with  furious  menaces 
that  he  should  not  suffer  me  to  pass,  on  which 
he  at  once  gave  way,  and  let  me  enter. 

"  That,"  said  my  guide,  "  is  the  fiend  Self- 
will,  who  keeps  the  entrance  of  the  kingdom, 
and   such  is  his  natural  perverseness   that   he 
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will   suffer   none   to   pass   but   those    who    are 
forbidden.'* 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hideous  beings, 
who  pressed  upon  him  with  the  eagerness  of 
mendicants  soliciting  the  mercy  of  a  parish 
officer.  Amongst  these,  the  foremost  were  Cant, 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Slander,  and  Quackery ; 
while  Luxury,  Vanity,  and  countless  others  came 
thronging  after  them.  My  guide,  who  was 
evidently  not  displeased  to  let  me  see  his  im- 
portance, repressed  their  clamour,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  importunities  by  informing  them  in 
a  loud  voice  that  he  was  this  day  occupied  in 
leading  a  stranger  through  the  territory,  and 
could  hear  none  of  their  petitions.  At  this  the 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  me,  except  those  of 
Cant,  which  were  always  directed  either  up  or 
down,  except  when  he  believed  that  he  was  un- 
observed. Ambition  eyed  me  with  an  envious 
sneer ;  Avarice  glanced  at  my  pocket ;  Quackery 
offered   with   a   bow   to   feel    my   pulse ;    and 
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Slander  whispered  that  I  was  a  spy.  Escaping 
from  the  hideous  crowd,  I  followed  my  guide, 
who  took  me  to  a  hill,  whence  I  had  a  view 
as  new  as  it  was  dismal.  A  dreary  plain  extended 
far  and  wide,  and  seemed  covered  with  a  count- 
less multitude  of  hives,  of  a  prodigious  size  and  a 
darkish  colour,  in  the  midst  of  which  arose  one 
loftier  than  the  rest,  with  a  hundred  doors, 
through  which  a  countless  swarm  of  monsters 
were  seen  issuing  and  returning  with  unceasing 
assiduity.  The  plain  itself  was  covered  with 
the  hideous  brood ;  the  air  was  darkened  by 
their  flight,  and  even  the  lakes  and  streams  with 
which  the  country  was  diversified,  seemed  preg- 
nant with  the  same  dismal  population.  The 
very  light  by  which  the  dreary  landscape  was 
revealed,  seemed  rather  the  reflection  of  some 
noxious  exhalation  than  the  pure  and  healthy 
lustre  of  a  solar  day.  Here  War,  with  her 
numerous  train  of  miseries,  Siege,  Slaughter, 
Plunder,  Desolation,  Fire,  and  other  deadly 
ministers,  directed  her  disastrous  flight.     There 
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Famine  crawled,  blasting  as  he  went  the  hopes 
of  Industry,  and  withering  the  fruitfulness  of  na- 
ture. Here  Poverty  was  seen,  attended  by  her 
servants.  Cold,  Nakedness,  Hunger,  Sickness, 
and  Contempt.  There  Earthquake,  Shipwreck, 
Storm,  and  a  thousand  other  violent  ministers  of 
Death,  were  busily  pressing  on  their  several 
errands.  But  it  would  be  vainer  to  describe  a 
scene  so  multifarious  than  to  paint  each  separate 
billow  of  a  storm-tossed  ocean.  Dismayed  in 
soul  by  such  a  dreadful  sight,  I  turned  and  pre- 
pared to  fly,  but  was  prevented  by  my  guide, 
who  encouraged  me  to  stay,  assuring  me  that  I 
might  rely  on  the  most  perfect  safety;  that  it 
was  only  on  earth  these  beings  exerted  their 
malignity,  and  that  I  was  in  far  greater  danger 
in  my  own  village  than  even  in  the  gloomy 
dwelling  of  their  monarch.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  dense  and  yellow  fog  overspread  the 
prospect,  and,  like  a  veil,  obscured  the  greater 
portion  of  its  horrors,  although  the  busy  mur- 
mur of  the   malign   community   still   sounded 
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dreadful  on  my  ears,  and  occasionally  a  horrid 
spectre,  magnified  in  the  gloom,  swept  by  us  on 
his  baneful  flight.  Taking  courage,  I  consented 
to  accompany  my  guide  to  the  palace  of  the 
monarch  (if  so  dreadful  a  building  could  deserve 
the  name). 

**  Here,"  said  he,  as  he  descended  carefully 
to  the  plain,  "  you  may  behold  in  succession  the 
abodes  of  all  the  evils  that  have  ever  afflicted,  or 
are  now  afflicting  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  pain,'*  said  I, 
"of  so  laborious  a  task  as  that  of  explaining  to 
me  their  various  offices.  You  need  only  take* 
that  trouble  when  we  pass  hives  which  contain 
the  evils  of  our  native  isles,  for  I  have  always 
been  an  ardent  lover  of  my  country,  and  would 
gladly  learn  the  cause  of  her  disasters." 

"  You  could  not  have  spoken  in  better  time," 
replied  my  guide,"  for  we  have  just  reached  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  genuine  insular  spirits. 
You  may  go  in  and  accost  him  without  fear,  for 
though  sanguinary,  he  is  punctilious,  and  would 
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not  do  you  a  sudden  injury  for  the  world.  I 
will  slowly  go  before  and  see  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  our  advancing." 

The  hive  which  he  pointed  out  was  open,  and 
within  I  could  discern  a  being  who  had  the 
appearance  of  an  old  man,  with  a  foppish  dress. 
He  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  hive,  and  seemed 
practising  cart  and  tierce  against  the  air  with  a 
drawn  sword,  by  way  of  exercise.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  disagreeable  in  the  sneering 
pride  which  sat  upon  his  lips,  and  the  hard- 
featured  malice  which  looked  so  hideous  under 
his  hoary  locks.  His  appearance  left  me  doubt- 
ful whether  he  were  soldier,  bravo,  ruffian, 
gentleman,  or  barbarian ;  and  he  possessed,  like 
the  heathen  deity  called  Proteus,  the  power  of 
changing  his  figure  and  his  manners  almost  at 
every  instant.  Sometimes  he  appeared  a  coarse 
and  insolent  clown,  burly  in  person,  and  bullying 
in  demeanour;  sometimes  a  dandy, /><:>2?z^  device  in 
both;  sometimes  a  spruce  Parisian,  clean  of  muscle 
and  nimble  in  attitudes ;  sometimes  a  Yankee, 
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national  and  tetchy ;  and  sometimes  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  ignorant 
and  proud.  Now  he  figured  in  regimentals,  now 
in  a  civil  dress,  and  once  or  twice  he  wore  the 
clerical  black,  and  even  the  female  petticoat. 
The  sides  of  the  building  around  him  were  hung 
with  pistols,  swords,  American  rifles,  Wogdens, 
rapiers,  knives,  cudgels,  lances,  blunderbusses, 
broad  swords,  and  other  weapons.  He  seemed 
luxurious  too.  His  music  was  the  sighs  of 
youthful  widows,  and  his  drink  was  the  tears  of 
orphans  newly  ruined.  On  seeing  me  enter  his 
hive,  he  bowed  with  much  grace,  and  offered  m5 
one  of  a  case  of  pistols,  which  he  carried  in  his 
belt,  with  something  of  the  air  of  the  imper- 
turbable Alcidas.  Finding  me,  however,  not 
disposed  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  replaced  the 
weapon  in  his  belt,  and  said : 

"  You  seem  somewhat  perplexed,  sir,  by  the 
feats  you  have  witnessed;  and  yet  I  thought 
there  were  few  of  your  countrymen  to  whom 
I  was  unknown.     My  name  is  Duel." 
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At  this  word,  rage  took  possession  of  my 
breast,  and  drove  away  all  recollection  of  the 
horrors  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Seizing  a 
fragment  of  rock  which  lay  adjacent,  I  lifted  it 
on  high,  and  threatened  to  crush  him  to  the 
earth  before  me. 

"  Avaunt ! "  I  cried  ;  "  thou  despicable  fiend ! 
the  curse  of  my  species,  and  one  of  the  vilest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  my  unhappy 
country.  Duel !  Plural  rather,  to  judge  by  the 
variety  of  thy  transformations  and  the  numbers 
thou  hast  destined  to  untimely  death  and  ever- 
lasting woe  !  Avaunt,  I  say  !  thou  who  hast  no 
more  title  to  the  name  of  honour,  than  Lucretia 
had  to  that  of  chastity.  Avaunt !  thou  deadly 
opposite  to  charity,  who  hast  set  countryman 
against  countryman,  and  hast  sown  hate  and 
death  where  Nature  planted  love !  Thou 
practiser  upon  the  folly  of  the  ignorant,  the 
passion  of  the  proud,  the  weakness  of  the  timid, 
and  the  selfishness  of  all  mankind.  Thou 
destroyer  of  fireside  happiness,  thou  hardener  of 
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the  heart,  and  poisoner  of  the  reason,  out  of  my 
sight,  or  dread  the  consequences." 

"  Lay  aside  thy  most  unseemly  weapon,"  said 
the  spirit,  "  which  is  no  less  idle  than  it  is 
plebeian.  Art  thou  not  metaphysical  enough  to 
know  that  there  can  be  no  contact  between  that 
which  has  parts  and  that  which  has  none? 
However,  you  who  value  yourself  upon  your 
principle,  and  think  fidelity  a  virtue,  do  but 
hear  my  history,  and  judge  from  the  success 
I  have  already  had  amongst  mankind,  whether 
you  may  not  spend  your  time  better  than  in 
attempting  to  dispute  my  progress. 

"  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  Egypt, 
where  I  was  the  cause,  through  the  quarrel  of 
two  Hebrews,  of  the  flight  of  Moses  and  his 
consequent  deliverance  of  Israel.  After  this  I 
figured  in  the  valley  of  Terebinth,  where  I 
again  befriended  the  same  people  by  bringing 
the  braggart  Goliath  to  a  shameful  end.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  I  found  but  few  votaries; 
neither  Romans,  Greeks^,  Jews,  Persians,  nor  in 
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deed  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  would  give 
me  permanent  encouragement,  no  more  than  do 
the  moderns,  excepting  only  the  Europeans  and 
their  descendants.  With  the  exception  of  the 
solitary  case  of  the  Horatii  and  their  opponents, 
I  made  no  distinguished  figure  till  about  the 
fifth  century  of  the  modern  sera,  when  I  found 
many  admirers  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
north.  My  previous  want  of  success  I  attribute 
to  my  finding  no  patronage  amongst  ancient 
kings  and  governors,  for  when  Marius,  Caesar, 
and  others  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
me,  what  favour  could  I  expect  from  the  com- 
monalty? With  the  Normans  and  Saxons  I 
soon  became  popular,  and  ere  long  the  Germans, 
Danes,  and  Franks  made  laws  in  my  favour.  I 
was  not  long  making  my  waj?  into  Lombardy, 
and  from  thence  into  the  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
where  I  defied  for  many  centuries  the  power  of 
the  Christian  Pontiff  and  his  church.  In  vain 
did  the  councils  of  Valentia  and  of  Trent 
denounce  me  as  a  minion  of  everlasting  evil ;  in 
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vain  did  they  cut  off  from  the  church,  as  rotten 
branches,  even  those  who  were  spectators  of  my 
sacrifices,  denying  Christian  burial  to  the  dead, 
and  exerting  all  the  authority  of  religion  to 
exterminate  my  worship.  O  glorious  King,  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  height  of  power 
and  splendour  which  I  afterwards  obtained ! 
May  thy  laurels  flourish  unfaded  to  the  end  of 
time  !  Great  monarch !  Glorious  King  !  O 
worthy  of  the  throne!  I  mean,*"  he  added, 
abating  somewhat  of  his  raptures,  "  Francis  the 
First,  who  was  my  fervent  advocate,  who  sent, 
himself,  a  cartel  of  defiance  and  the  menti  par  la 
gorge  to  a  brother  sovereign,  and  was  the  author 
of  that  truly  kingly  sentiment  that  '  none  but  a 
base-born  fellow  can  endure  the  lie.'  What 
streams  of  human  blood !  what  sighs !  what 
groans !  what  desolate  hearths !  what  ruined 
families !  what  animosities !  what  malice,  spite 
and  hatred !  what  hereditary  stores  of  miseries 
have  issued  from  that  single  sentiment !  All 
Europe   caught  the  flame,   and   for   centuries 
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afterward  mv  altars  reeked  with  human  sacri- 
fices,  numerous  enough  to  have  qualified  me  for 
a  seat  in  the  Mexican  paradise.  But  France 
for  centuries  was  my  seat  of  government.  I 
have  had  sixty  gentlemen  of  blood  offered  up  in 
the  course  of  half  a  year,  and  once  recorded, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  score,  no  fewer  than  six 
thousand  pardons  to  survivors.  In  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre, 
four  thousand  gentlemen  fell  by  the  sword  of 
honour.  Ah,  blessings  on  the  kings !  they 
always  were  my  friends,  with  one  or  two  con- 
temptible exceptions.  The  rogue  Henri  was 
obliged,  for  form's  sake,  to  make  laws  against 
me,  but  he  loved  me  in  his  heart,  and  privately 
fomented  what  he  publicly  condemned,  so  that 
on  the  whole  my  worship  rather  increased  than 
was  diminished,  until  Louis  Quatorze  took  it 
into  his  head  to  put  an  end  to  the  sport,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  the  canal  of  Languedoc. 
The  ditch-digging  hod-man  !  how  different  from 
his  chivalrous  predecessors. 
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"  My  first  appearance  in  your  islands  was  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  I  began  to  thrive 
so  well,  that,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  even  civil 
actions  were  decided  by  an  appeal  to  my 
divinity.  As  to  your  own  country,  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  my  success  was  there,  nor 
shall  I  weary  you  with  a  further  detail  of  my 
adventures,  having  said  enough  to  convince  you 
what  a  power  it  is  you  would  oppose.  I  have 
indeed  to  complain,  in  common  with  many  an- 
other venerable  Evil,  of  the  present  progress  of 
what  is  called  the  March  of  Intellect,  which  has 
in  a  great  measure  banished  me  from  civilised 
society  to  the  back  settlements  of  America,  and 
other  places  of  the  kind,  as  if  I  were  growing 
old-fashioned  and  unfit  for  good  society.  But, 
adieu  !  1  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  induce 
you  to  put  in  a  word  for  me  with  your  friend  of 
the  press,  whom  I  behold  approaching." 

"  Go  thy  ways,"  said  I,  "  for  one  of  the  most 
malignant  fiends  that  has  ever  found  admission 
to  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen.     May  the 
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time  arrive  when  they  shall  learn  to  shudder  at 
the  story  of  thy  triumphs,  as  at  that  of  the 
antique  gladiators.     Out,  monster  ! " 

Rejoining  my  guide,  1  followed  him  along 
the  brink  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  river,  till  we 
reached  a  spot  whence  I  heard  strokes  of  a 
sledge.  Looking  around,  I  beheld  what  seemed 
a  forge,  though  still  preserving  its  hive-like 
shape,  in  which  a  gigantic  figure  of  most  baleful 
aspect  was  busy  at  his  work.  I  supposed  at 
first  that  it  was  no  other  than  Vulcan,  but  my 
guide  corrected  me. 

"  That  workshop,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Hive  of 
Disease ;  and  he  who  works  is  the  fabricator  of 
those  noxious  pestilences  which  have  from  age 
to  age  afflicted  the  earth.  He  has  lately,  at  the 
desire  of  the  monarch,  hammered  out  a  new 
invention  of  the  happiest  description.  It  resists 
all  influence  of  season,  climate,  sex,  and  age, 
and  he  warrants  it  impregnable  to  medicine  as  to 
chemistry.  Though  able,  the  fellow  is  lazy, 
and  you  may  behold  above  the  doorway  a  list  of 
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all  the  diseases  that  have  ever  issued  from  his 
forge." 

*'  What !  "  I  exclaimed,  ''  there  are  not  here 
as  many  names  as  would  make  even  the  generic 
heads  for  the  commonest  systems  of  nosology. 
I  count  not  above  a  dozen." 

"  No  more  have  ever  been  fabricated  here,"' 
replied  the  Printer's  Devil.  "  The  rest  are 
the  work  of  men  themselves,  and  of  their 
appetites." 

We  entered  next  a  hive,  where  1  beheld  a 
sight  that  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing  I 
had  yet  seen. 

*'  What!'**  I  exclaimed;  "  I  thought  we  should 
see  nothing  here  but  evils,  and  here  appears  a 
collection  of  the  fairest  virtues  !**' 

"  Look  a  little  closer,"  cried  my  guide,  "  and 
you  will  be  undeceived.  This  is  the  dwelling  of 
those  subtle  spirits,  whose  part  it  is  to  corrupt 
and  overthrow  religion.  That  figure  which  seems 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  assumes  the  bearing  of 
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Devotion,  is  named  Hypocrisy ;  that  other  whom 
at  a  rough  glance  you  might  mistake  for  Zeal, 
is  no  other  than  Ambition.  That  is  Sloth,  who 
has  so  disguised  herself  that  she  might  be  taken 
for  Meekness,  and  where  you  imagine  you  behold 
Charity,  Humility,  Hope,  Fortitude,  Faith,  Pru- 
dence, and  other  estimable  spirits,  you  may  dis- 
cern, on  a  little  closer  investigation,  the  malign 
aspects  of  Vain-glory,  Self-love,  Presumption, 
Obstinacy,  Fanaticism,  Pusillanimity,  and  num- 
berless vices  equally  subtle  and  insinuating. 
That  figure  which  you  see  behind  is  the  spirit 
of  False  Consciences,  and  she  who  affects  the 
air  and  port  of  Virtue,  is  that  demon  nauseous 
in  all  walks,  but  in  religion  utterly  disgusting, 
I  mean  False  Sentiment.  But  if  thou  wouldst 
see  the  most  odious  of  the  gang,  look  yonder, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  where,  upon 
a  four-inch  bridge  across  that  fearful  gulf,  there 
crawls  a  fiend  of  most  loathsome  form,  in  danger 
every  instant  of  letting  go  his  hold,  and  yet  too 
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indolent  to  seek  for  surer  footing.  It  is  the 
fiend  Lukewarmness,  the  most  despicable,  if  not 
the  most  abhorred  of  all." 

We  entered  next  the  hive  of  self-conceit, 
which  was  stored  with  perfumes  and  exotics, 
bottles  of  Macassar  oil,  false  fronts,  wigs,  stays, 
pots  of  bear**s  grease  and  of  matchless  blacking, 
carmine,  pearl  powder,  bloom  of  Ninon,  seals, 
rings,  and  watch-guards,  more  for  show  than 
use,  in  the  midst  of  which  strutted  a  figure 
which  at  first  I  took  for  a  human  being,  but 
discovered  on  examination  that  it  was  wholly 
composed  of  articles  of  dress.  Here  I  found 
shoals  of  third-rate  poets,  dandies,  would-be 
philosophers,  footmen,  punsters,  singers,  artists, 
actors,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  brood  of 
the  children  of  imagination,  high  and  low. 
These  made  such  a  babble,  that  I  almost  fancied 
I  had  got  into  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  fled 
with  as  much  alarm  as  if  this  had  really  been 
the  case.     We  next  looked  into  the  hive  of  ty- 
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ranny,  adorned  with  portraits  of  many  a  cele- 
brated sovereign,  governor,  judge,  magistrate, 
parent,  schoolmaster,  master  manufacturer,  drill 
Serjeant,  and  petty  officer  of  law.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  first  heads  that  caught  my  eye  were  those 
of  governors  of  charitable  institutions,  and  others 
whose  offices  seemed  rather  those  of  benevolence 
and  mercy,  besides  some  teachers  of  music  and 
a  few  dancing  masters.  The  hive  was  crowded, 
moreover,  with  East  India  directors,  placemen, 
hypocrites,  courtezans,  and  parasites,  nor  can 
my  astonishment  be  described  when  I  recognised 
amongst  the  throng  many  popular  leaders,  who 
by  their  imprudence  and  wrong-headedness  had 
strengthened  the  cause  of  tyranny  in  various 
ages,  and  given  an  air  of  wantonness  and  insub- 
ordination to  the  most  rightful  popular  claims. 
Next  to  this  was  the  hive  of  rebellion,  which  I 
found  stored  not  only  with  daggers,  pikes,  old 
muskets,  pitchforks,  swords,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  blood,  but  also  with  oppressive  laws, 
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despotic  ordinances,  and  other  provocatives  of 
insurrection.  Thus  I  found  the  harp  of  Nero 
and  the  bow  of  Domitian  lying  close  beside  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  atid  the  banner  of  Vindex,  a 
circumstance  which  showed  me  that  a  kin";  or  a 
minister  may  often  be  the  busiest  rebel  in  his 
own  dominions.  Here  too  I  found  crowds  of 
libel-mongers,  starving  news-writers,  bad  sons, 
scolding  wives,  insolent  servants,  idle  apprentices, 
roguish  journeymen,  play-going  clerks,  miching 
schoolboys,  and  other  characters  with  whom 
obedience  was  no  virtue.  Departing  from  this 
hive,  we  entered  one  which  was  crowded  with 
sinecurists,  pickpockets,  burglars,  physicians  of 
a  certain  character,  book-makers,  Irish  incum- 
bents, venders  of  patent  medicine^  officers  of 
exchequer,  dealers  in  virtu,  collectors  of  taxes 
and  excise,  gamblers,  smugglers,  piratical  book- 
sellers, and  their  customers,  statesmen,  borough- 
mongers,  horse-dealers,  bankrupts,  insolvent 
debtors,  stock-jobbers,   usurers,   mock  auction- 
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eers,  and  countless  others.  This,  as  my  con- 
ductor informed  me,  was  the  hive  of  theft.  In 
that  of  robbery,  which  lay  adjacent,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  meet,  not  only  the  shades  of  Redmond 
O'Hanlon,  Rob  Roy,  Paul  Jones,  the  Latian 
Cacus,  and  such  fellows ;  but  also  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others 
whom  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  here  to  name. 
Of  this  hive,  also,  no  small  portion  was  occupied 
by  church  and  state.  There  was  one  hive  called 
the  Hive  of  Equity,  where  I  saw  only  two  pictures 
of  a  lord  chancellor  and  his  vice,  and  another  called 
the  Hive  of  Conscience,  which  was  as  empty 
as  a  drum,  not  having  been  tenanted,  as  my  com- 
panion told  me,  for  many  centuries.  "  What !" 
I  exclaimed,  "  was  there  ever  a  time,  then,  when 
conscience  was  esteemed  an  evil  ?" 

"  Formerly,"  replied  my  guide,  "  when  men 
were  solely  bent  on  their  salvation,  she  was  an 
inestimable  benefit,  but  since  they  have  begun 
to  limit  their  views  and  hopes  to  the  material 
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world,  she  has  become,  I  assure  you,  an  evil  of 
no  contemptible  degree.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  have  learned  to  free  themselves  from  her 
allegiance,  so  that  as  you  see  her  occupation  now 
is  altoo-ether  g:one." 

"  But  I  observe,"  continued  I,  ''  that  we  have 
passed  a  number  of  hives  as  empty  as  that  of 
conscience.  What  can  have  reduced  them  to 
the  state  of  an  Owenite  or  Southcotonian  bar- 
rack ?  Or  do  the  evils  of  earth  diminish  with 
the  lapse  of  time  ?" 

The  spirit  laughed.  "  No,*"  he  replied,  "  but 
manners  are  so  changed,  that  what  were  con- 
sidered evils  by  men's  ancestors,  are  regarded  in 
the  contrary  light  by  their  posterity,  and  the 
faults  of  the  dark  ages  are  become  virtues  in 
our  own.  Those  empty  hives  which  you  have 
passed,  were  then  the  busy  abodes  of  the  mo- 
nastic sins,  devotional  excess,  spiritual  melan- 
choly, indiscreet  austerity,  scrupulosity,  and 
other  similar  evils,  once  busy  at  mischief  in  the 
religious  communities  of   our  forefathers,   but 
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which  for  a  long  time  have  had  so  Httle  to  do, 
that  they  have  petitioned  for  leave  to  go  and 
seek  their  fortune  among  the  virtues." 

Nor  was  my  astonishment  less  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  hive  of  bigotry,  I  found  it  crowded  not 
only  with  uncharitable  zealots,  and  those  other 
children  of  bitterness  to  whom  we  commonly  apply 
the  term,  but  also  with  shoals  of  persons  who  were 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and  yet  were  busily 
employed  in  reviling  and  persecuting  their  neigh- 
bours, while  they  talked  of  nothing  the  whole  time 
but  freedom  of  conscience,  &c.  This  sight  con- 
vinced me  that  there  may  be  many  bigots  be- 
sides canting  ones,  as  there  are  many  kinds  of 
cant  besides  that  of  religion.  The  next  hive 
which  we  entered  was  that  of  Indolence,  and  was 
crowded  with  the  votaries  of  that  sluggish  spirit. 
None  of  them,  however,  worshipped  her  by  her 
proper  name,  some  calling  her  Discretion,  some 
Prudence,  others  Meekness,  others  Humility, 
some  Wisdom,  others  Peace,  some  Care  of  Health, 
some  Contentment,  but  all  adoring  her  with  equal 
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sincerity,  and  offering  morning  hours  upon  her 
ahar.  The  word  "  suicide"  over  the  entrance 
of  the  next  hive,  filled  my  mind  at  once  with 
interest  and  gloom,  but  on  entering,  such  was  the 
feasting,  drinking,  love-making,  and  diversion 
I  beheld,  that  but  for  the  name  upon  the  en- 
trance I  should  have  called  it  the  hive  of  good 
living.  Of  the  company  some  had  their  heads 
shattered,  others  their  throats  cut,  some  bore  the 
marks  of  poison,  and  some  of  dagger  wounds. 
Some  were  distinguished  by  enormous  paunches, 
and  some  had  got  noses  big  enough  for  two. 
My  guide  explained  to  me  that  the  number  of 
those  who  actually  lay  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
myriads  who  shorten  their  own  days  by  base 
indulgences,  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  corner 
which  contained  the  melancholy  group,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  positive  offence.  The  sound  of 
music  in  the  adjoining  hive  made  me  curious  to 
explore  it.  It  was  crowded  with  young  men  and 
women  gaily  drest,  and  lulled  with  the  sound  of 
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summer  winds  and  of  delicious  music.      Clear 
fountains  played  in  the  midst,  and  vases  of  flowers 
filled  the  air  with  odour.     Some  walked  apart 
in  pairs,  some  sat  and  whispered  on  delightful 
couches,  some  danced,  some  sung,  while  others 
touched  the  harp,  the  guitar  and  the  piano.    On 
marble  pedestals   near  the  centre  of  the  hive, 
appeared  the  statues  of  some  popular  poets,  and 
of  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.     So  plea- 
sant a  company  I  was  sure  must  be  happy,  but 
my    guide   undeceived    me,    assuring   me  that 
underneath  all  this  smiling  and  sweetness  there 
existed  such  a  store  of  heart-burnings  and  jea- 
lousies, coquetry,  spleen  and  satiety  that  there 
was  not  a  bosom  around  me  but  was  filled  with 
gall.   Passing  from  the  hive  of  unregulated  love, 
I  entered  those  of  Ambition,  Empiricism,  Hatred, 
False  Philosophy,  Revenge,  and  of  False  Sensi- 
bility, a  hive  which  was  thronged  with  a  sicken- 
ing herd  of  sonneteers,   sketch- writers,  fashion- 
able novelists,  and  others  whose  grimaces,  ges- 
tures, sighs,  forlorn  glances,  and  moping  gait 
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gave  them  more  the  appearance  of  caged  monkeys 
than  of  human  beings.  But  where  should  I  end 
were  I  to  describe  the  prodigies  we  beheld  in  all 
the  hives  which  we  examined  in  succession?  what 
numbers  thronged  the  dwelling  of  Deceit !  what 
multitudes  the  hive  of  Affectation,  stuffed  as  it 
was  with  pugilistic  poets,  rhyming  algebraists, 
sentimental  geometricians,  ball-playing  orators, 
and  the  like  !  what  shoals  of  adventurers,  stock- 
jobbers, purblind  crystallographers  (who  had 
died  when  just  on  the  point  of  discovering  the 
art  of  making  diamonds)  and  other  scientific 
enthusiasts  in  the  hive  of  Speculation  !  what 
brilliant  names  famous  on  earth  for  believing  in 
nothing,  in  the  hive  of  Superstition  showed  that 
they  believed  too  much  !  By  what  means  could 
I  convey  to  the  reader  even  a  brief  idea  of  all 
the  marvellous  things  we  beheld  before  we 
reached  the  hive  of  the  monarch  ?  the  various 
families  of  evil  which  we  passed,  each  occupying 
its  own  appointed  place,  and  forming  a  com- 
munity much  more  harmonious  than  that  of  men 
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to  whom  alone  they  seemed  inimical.  The  evils 
of  politicians,  the  evils  of  science,  the  evils  of 
age,  the  evils  of  youth,  ladies'  evils  and  gentle- 
men's evils,  evils  for  the  poor,  and  evils  for  the 
rich,  evils  for  war  and  evils  for  peace,  town  evils 
and  country  evils,  court  evils  and  cottage  evils, 
evils  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  of  air,  earth, 
fire  and  water,  had  all  their  separate  hives,  which 
we  examined  in  succession.  Neither  can  I  pause 
to  describe  the  hive  of  the  king  himself.  Evil, 
the  sovereign  of  this  direful  country,  the  child 
of  Sin  and  of  Freewill,  together  with  his  ministers 
Misanthropy  and  Ingratitude,  who  occupied  the 
post  of  privy-councillors  in  this  great  monarchy, 
and  were  busied  on  either  side  of  the  throne  in 
signing  passports  for  all  the  evils  that  sought 
liberty  to  go  on  earth,  despatching  to  one  country 
Famine,  to  another  Tyranny,  to  a  third  Rebellion, 
to  a  fourth  Abundance,  to  a  fifth  Fanaticism,  to  a 
sixth  Infidelity,  to  a  seventh  Party,  and  Pestilence 
to  all  the  world.  Amongst  other  petitioners  for 
leave  of  absence  I  was  amused  to  observe  an 
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enormous  turtle  for  the  London  Tavern,  a  dice- 
box  for  St.  James's,  and  a  death's  head  and  cross 
bones  for  Leadenhall-street.  One  or  two  ad- 
ventures, however,  I  encountered,  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that  I  cannot  forbear  recording  them, 
however  anxious  I  may  be  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  an  apartment  of  the  royal  hive  called 
the  Hall  of  Mispronunciation  (where,  by  the  way, 
I  think  I  saw  all  the  lexicographers  that  ever 
lived)  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  thin  figure,  with 
long  sprawling  legs,  and  a  fetter  shackling  them 
about  the  knees.  "  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said 
I,  ''what  is  your  business  with  me?'  "Alas, 
sir !  he  replied,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
thought  you  were  an  Irishman.  I  am  the  foun- 
dation of  your  fortune,  and  the  beginning  of 
your  learning,  the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time 
the  first  and  the  most  miserable  of  the  Alphabet- 
Will  you  beg  of  your  countrymen,  when  you 
return,  to  treat  me  a  little  better  than  they 
do,  and  not  suffer  that  rogue  E  to  usurp  my 
place  so  indiscriminately,  in  their  rage  for  what 
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they  call  talkhig  Englified  ?  In  former  times, 
the  case  was  directly  contrary,  and  they  gave 
me,  I  confess,  somewhat  more  than  my  due,  for 
E  in  those  days  was  not  allowed  as  much  as 
a  saat  to  sit  upon,  a  morsel  of  maat,  or  the  haat 
of  a  fire  to  warm  him,  but  of  late  your  country- 
men have  so  reversed  the  case  in  their  zeal  to 
affect  the  manners  of  their  English  conquerors, 
that  I  am  not  left  so  much  as  a  teehle  or  a  ckeei^ 
that  I  can  call  my  own.  You  will  also  oblige 
me  by  speaking  to  those  orators  at  your  bar, 
debating  societies,  and  such  places,  not  to  put 
me  to  such  hard  duty  as  they  do.  Put  one  of 
them  out  in  a  sentence,  and  he  is  sure  to  begin 
A- A- A- A — as  if  I  had  stolen  it  from  him." 

I  promised  to  remember  his  petition  when  1 
should  return  home,  and  entered  a  dark  and 
empty  ante-chamber,  where  I  proposed  awaiting 
the  return  of  my  guide,  who  had  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  monarch.  Scarcely  had  I  taken 
my  seat  upon  a  bench  which  I  had  nearly  stum- 
bled over  in  the  dark,  when  a  tremendous  sound 
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like  the  reverberation  of  cannon-shots  through 
some  dismal  cavern,  thundered  upon  my  ear. 
Not  being  desirous  to  indulge  my  curiosity  at 
the  expense  of  my  bones,  I  stept  aside  to  observe 
what  would  come  of  all  this  uproar.  Imagine 
my  surprise  and  horror  when  I  beheld  advancing 
from  the  darkness  two  human  hands  of  immense 
size,  not  bearing  sweetmeats  and  refreshments 
for  my  use  like  those  in  the  story  of  the  White 
Mouse,  but  clenched,  in  the  fashion  of  the  prize 
ring,  and  seeming  to  watch  their  opportunity 
for  dealing  on  each  other  those  terrific  strokes 
which  made  the  cavern  resound  as  if  to  the 
explosions  of  artillery.  At  the  first  sight  of  such 
a  prodigy  my  senses  almost  failed  me,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground  through  sheer 
affright ;  but  reason  shortly  came  to  my  assist- 
ance. They  are  but  two,  said  I,  and  not  of  a 
mind ;  so  whichever  side  I  take  we  shall  be  three 
to  one ;  and  even  if  they  join  against  me  as  the 
Jews  did  against  Titus,  it  will  be  but  a  dead 
match  after  all.     So  saying  and  calling  to  mind 
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that  I  bad  in  my  boyhood  received  some  insight 
into  the  manly  art  of  self-defence,  though 
long  an  enemy  to  such  brutal  pastime,  I 
clenched  my  fists  and  rushed  boldly  from  my 
hiding  place,  exclaiming  while  I  took  a  sparring 
attitude  : — 

"  Peace,  ho !  In  the  king's  name,  keep  the 
peace  !  What  foul  dispute  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
this  awful  region  ?  Methinks  there  are  not  so 
many  of  you  that  you  might  not  be  agreed." 

Upon  this,  the  fingers  of  both  relaxed,  and 
after  what  appeared  to  be  some  mutual  deli- 
beration, the  hideous  phantoms  approached  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood,  as  if  to  refer  their  quarrel 
to  my  arbitration : 

"  Good  friends,"  said  I,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
"  what  means  this  unchristian-like  dissension  ? 
To  judge  by  your  being  Right  and  Left  you 
seem  both  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  body, 
and  allow  me  to  say  that  it  speaks  not  very  well 
either  for  you  or  for  the  head  under  whom  you 
were  brought  up,  to  find  you  thus  at  strife  in  a 
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place  so  lonely,  and  so  void  as  one  might  sup- 
pose of  any  cause  of  dispute.  Here  Charity 
might  be  as  much  the  child  of  Necessity  as  of 
Inclination." 

*'  Well  disposed  stranger,*"  exclaimed  the  right 
hand,  after  waving  me  an  affable  salute,  with 
abundance  of  flourishes  and  ceremony,  "  I  con- 
clude from  your  crying  peace  in  the  king's  name 
that  you  are  a  friend  to  good  government  and 
discipline,  so  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  referring  the  question  to  your  arbitra- 
tion. What  think  you  ?  [Here  he  clenched 
his  fingers  and  shook  himself  in  a  menacing* 
manner  at  the  left.]  This  fellow,  at  this  period 
of  time,  dares  to  rise  up  and  dispute  that  right 
of  authority  with  which  the  world  have  invested 
me  since  the  days  of  Adam.  I  conjure  you, 
sir,  by  your  love  for  our  unrivalled  constitutions, 
by  your  veneration  of  departed  wisdom,  by 
the  old  oak  of  Windsor,  by  the  brick  cubes 
of  St.  James's,  and  by  the  tapestry  of  the  House 
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of  Lords,    to    give    me   your   attention   for   a 
while;' 

"  My  honest  friend,"  said  I  rather  bluntly, 
*'  you  may  spare  your  rhetoric,  and  let  me  hear 
the  question.  If  you  be  right  you  shall  have 
my  voice,  though  your  claim  be  no  older  than  a 
mushroom.  If  wrong,  be  assured  that  the  anti- 
quity of  your  plea  will  be  no  defence,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  for  the  longer  a  sinner,  the  more 
a  sinner.  Time  cannot  make  injustice  reverend, 
for  the  hoary  wrong  is  ever  the  most  hideous." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  right,  who 
began  to  see  he  had  no  babe  to  deal  with,  and 
proceeded  in  a  less  oratorical  tone,  but  still  with 
a  great  deal  of  flourish  and  ceremony.  '^  Hear, 
then,  my  claims  to  the  authority  which  I  exer- 
cise over  that  rebellious  slave.  It  is  a  hereditary 
right  which  I  can  trace  up  to  the  remotest 
ancestry,  and  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience 
whether  Nature  herself  in  a  manner  has  not 
conferred  upon  me  a  species  of  precedence  in  the 
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consideration  of  the  whole  human  race.  Yet 
this  fellow  must  rise  at  the  end  of  so  many 
thousand  years,  when  the  world  seems,  as  I  may 
say,  almost  on  its  last  legs,  to  dispute  a  claim  so 
ancient  and  so  universal,  and  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  maintain  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to 
bend  a  knuckle.  [Here  the  left  fillipped  the 
middle  finger,  as  much  as  to  say  '  That  for 
you  ! ']  That  place  of  honour  which  has  been 
allotted  me,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  in  the 
courtesies  of  social  life,  and  even  in  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  this  upstart  wishes  to  usurp, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  confusion  and  licen-^ 
tiousness  into  both — ," 

"  Base  tyrant " — cried  the  left,  interrupting 
him. 

'^^  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  pray  be  decorous. 
Good  words,  Mr.  Lefthand.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme gauche  with  a  witness.  If  this  gentleman 
be  overbearing,  that  is  no  reason  you  should  be 
rude.     Fie  !  fie  !     Go  on  if  you  please." 

"  I  only  want  fair  play,"  cried  the  left,  **  and 
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the  fellow  knows  it  well.     I  can't  write  books 
and  make  speeches  as  he  can  ;  but  I  know  what 
should  be  done.     Reform  for  ever !     On  what 
does   he   ground   his   claim  ? — Not   on   primo- 
geniture, I'm  sure.     There's  neither  priority  of 
birth  or  blood  between  us.     We  are  shps  of  the 
same   stock,    so  liberty  and   equality  for  ever, 
huzza !     Is  it  not  mentioned  in  praise  of  Aod, 
the  son  of  Gera,  that  he  used  the  left  hand  as 
well  as  the  right  ?      What !   must   I   toil  and 
drudge  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  to  furnish  this 
fellow  with   the  means  of  covering  all  his  fat 
fingers  with  rings  and  jewels,  in  order,  as  he 
says,  to  confer  dignity  on  government  and  on 
religion,  while  I  am  reduced  to  very  skin  and 
bone  for  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 
What  is  there  in  him  that  he  should  be  ever  the 
master  and  I  the  servant ;  he  the  gentleman  and 
I  the  clown  ;  he  the  genius  and  I  the  dunce  ? 
Have  not    I    organs,    dimensions,    nails,    and 
fingers,  as  well  as  he  ?  and  must  I  be  doomed 
to   lead   the   life  of  a  dog,  holding  books  and 
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papers,  carrying  children,  supporting  the  leaden 
heads  of  authors  at  their  desks,  and  such  drudo*- 
ery  ;  while  this,  my  twin-born  brother,  leads  the 
life  of  a  gentleman,  switching  a  cane  by  his 
master^s  side,  or  handing  young  ladies  to  their 
carriages,  and  even  obtaining  the  blessings  of 
parliamentary  representation,  by  the  privilege 
of  showing  himself  at  the  call  of  the  returning 
officer  at  elections.  But  I  will  no  longer  suffer 
it,  and  since  he  talks  of  knuckles  I  am  ready 
for  him." 

Here,  before  I  could  interpose  a  word,  they, 
fell  foul  of  each  other  anew,  with  so  much 
vehemence,  that  the  building  shook,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  roof  re-echoed  to  their  blows 
as  if  to  claps  of  thunder.  Being  a  practical 
admirer  of  the  modern  political  maxim  of  non- 
interference, I  stept  aside  in  order  to  avoid  the 
meddler's  knock.  The  right  hand  being  fat  and 
fleshy  from  high  living,  suffered  much  in  the 
conflict,  while  the  left,  which  though  a  lean 
rogue,  was  wiry  and  muscular,  would  infallibly 
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have  overcome,  had  his  resources  been  equal  to 
his  agility.  Both  at  length  desired  a  truce ; 
the  one  from  pain  the  other  from  exhaustion, 
and  resumed  the  logical,  since  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  the  actual  combat. 

"  On  what  do  I  ground  my  claim  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  right,  "  if  I  said  upon  my  services 
alone  I  might  be  justified.  Who  forges  the 
arms  and  fights  the  battles  of  heroes  ?  Who 
grasped  the  sword  of  Hector,  while  you  un- 
worthy recreant  skulked  behind  his  shield  ? 
Who  wields  the  baton  ?  Who  guides  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  and  the  chisel?  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  set 
forth  my  claims  to  honour  and  esteem,  while 
you  all  this  while  have  little  to  do  but  swing  at 
your  master's  side  like  a  pendulum,  and  leave 
me  all  the  business  of  the  head  to  attend  to. 
To  say  nothing  (since  you  talk  of  my  privileges) 
of  all  the  bribes  with  which  you  are  enriched 
behind  my  master's  back,  and  that  you  too  have 
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often  come  in  for  a  sneaking  vote  at  an  election, 
when  a  citizen  has  roguishly  put  up  both  hands 
together  in  a  crowd  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
party." 

At  this,  the  left  hand  expanded  its  fingers  in 
astonishment  :  "  you  ! ''  he  exclaimed  —  "  you 
wield  a  sword?  You  build  a  pyramid?  You 
paint  the  Vatican  ?  You  carve  a  frieze  for 
Minerva's  temple  ?  Ah,  you  are  like  other 
hereditary  heroes — you  claim  praise  for  the 
actions  of  your  ancestors  which  are  more  your 
shame  than  your  merit.  Giving  your  fore- 
fathers their  due,  let  us  know  what  are  your* 
own  pretensions  ?  Is  it  in  Somerset  House,  or 
in  the  sculpture  room  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  them  ?  Is  it  in  those 
monumental  groups  where  English  generals 
masquerade  in  Roman  togas,  and  the  toe  of  a 
modern  tar  gibes  the  heel  of  an  ancient  deity  ? 
Is  it  in  that  strange  hotch-potch  both  of  design 
and  of  material,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of 
Architecture  ? " 
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"  Hear  this  fellow  !  "  cried  the  right,  ''  who 
is  so*  proverbially  clownish,  that  whenever  any 
compassionate  people  seek  to  bring  him  forward 
in  good  society  they  are  sure  to  incur  ridicule." 

*'  Who  is  to  be  thanked  for  that  ? "  replied 
the  left.  "  Who  but  those,  who  would  keep 
instruction  out  of  my  reach,  while  they  lavished 
it  on  you.  But  take  heed  !  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad  !  " 

''  And  therefore,"  cried  the  right,  "  is  the 
schoolroom  in  an  uproar,  for  the  scholars  have 
made  holiday." 

Much  more  they  said,  and  of  a  nature  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  admission  amongst 
our  decorous  anecdotes.  At  length,  plucking 
up  a  heart,  I  ventured  to  step  forward  at  the 
risk  of  being  pummelled  right  and  left,  and 
represented  to  them  that  Concord  was  the  nurse 
of  Happiness,  and  that  nothing  could  result  from 
coming  to  blows,  where  the  numbers  were  so 
evenly  matched  on  both  sides. 

"  So,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  '*  my  cordial  advice 
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to  you  is,  that  without  more  ado  you  shake  each 
other  and  be  quiet." 

But  as  it  frequently  occurs,  the  attempt  to 
pacify  the  combatants  only  inflamed  their  ire 
anew,  and  directed  it  against  myself.  Stroke 
after  stroke  resounded  through  the  empty  hive, 
until  the  earth  trembled  to  its  centre,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Nature  were  about  to  be  dis- 
solved and  fall  to  pieces.  Almost  frantic  with 
pain,  and  fearing  instant  death,  I  was  about  to 
fly  and  call  for  help,  when  a  sudden  change  took 
place,  the  confusion  ceased,  and  I  found  myself 
still  in  the  dark,  with  a  cool  wind  breathing  on  * 
my  forehead,  and  lying  on  the  rock  on  which 
the  spirit  Pica  first  appeared  to  me.  My  sides 
were  aching  still,  though  I  could  not  say  whether 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  marble,  or  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  bodiless  hands. 
Following  a  grey  light  which  streamed  in  at  a 
little  distance,  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  into  which  I  had  penetrated  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.      The  morning  was  fine,   the 
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sun  new  risen,  and  the  trees  alive  with  singing 
birds.  Prostrating  myself  upon  the  sward  be- 
fore the  cave,  I  returned  thanks  to  Providence 
for  my  deliverance  from  its  dangers,  and  after 
quenching  my  thirst  with  water  from  the  fall, 
pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream  until  I 
reached  the  shore.  The  day  being  calm,  I 
easily  made  myself  heard  by  the  fishermen  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  a  cot  was  sent  to  my 
assistance.  Leaving  the  island,  after  a  tranquil 
trip  across  the  lake,  I  gave  the  men  something 
for  their  trouble,  and  reached  home  in  time  for 
breakfast. 
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THE  FORCE  OF  CONSCIENCE, 


Within  the  last  year  the  annals  of  our 
neighbourhood  have  furnished  us  with  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  force  of  that  moral  instinct 
which  is  so  mysteriously  interwoven  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  inmost  faculties  of  our  nature,' 
and  whose  internal  monitions,  habitual  depravity 
itself  has  scarce  the  power  wholly  to  subdue. 

A  man  named  Hogan  dwelt,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  by-way 
leading  from  the  village  to  the  common  road. 
The  little  dwelHng  has  been  lately  razed  to  the 
ground  by  order  of  the  humane  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  in  order  that  no  vestige  might  remain 
of  what  was  once   the   scene   of  a   history   so 
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appalling,  but  long  will  it  be  ere  the  villagers, 
as  they  pass  the  fearful  spot,  shall  cease  to  point 
out  its  site  amongst  the  trees,  and  shudder  at  the 
recollections  it  recals.  It  was  the  birth-place,  as 
well  as  the  inheritance,  of  the  individual  already 
named.  He  was  the  child  of  parents  situated 
comfortably,  considering  their  rank  in  life,  and 
received  an  education  somewhat  superior  to  that 
which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  peasant's 
child.  Well  skilled  in  such  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge as  were  taught  in  the  neighbouring 
village  school,  instructed  in  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations,  and  even  for  a  time  apparently 
exact  in  their  fulfilment,  he  was  looked  upon  in 
his  boyhood  almost  as  an  ornament  to  the  simple 
neighbourhood,  and  mothers  and  instructors 
used  his  name  when  they  would  stimulate  their 
pupils  to  good  conduct.  Romance  and  poetry,  in 
their  happiest  hours  of  invention,  have  never 
presented  to  the  mind  a  sweeter  subject  of  con- 
templation than  the  memory  of  a  well-spent 
childhood,  and  the  humble  can  feel  it  as  well  as 
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the  most  cultivated.  The  subject  of  our  narra- 
tive was  not  studious  merely  from  the  want  of 
social  sympathy,  nor  gentle  merely  from  defi- 
ciency of  natural  spirit.  He  danced  seldom, 
but  none  danced  better.  He  talked  little,  but 
none  more  to  the  purpose.  He  did  not  often 
mix  with  company,  but  when  he  did  he  was  the 
life  and  joy  of  the  little  society  in  which  he 
moved. 

It  is  not  all  at  once  that  the  human  mind  can 
pass  from  a  life  so  blameless  and  so  tranquil 
as  we  have  described  to  actions  like  that  which 
has  made  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Hogan  a 
sound  of  warning  in  our  neighbourhood.  The 
death  of  his  parents,  and  in  particular  of  his 
mother,  a  decent,  pious  woman,  was  the  first 
apparent  occasion  of  the  change  which  was 
afterwards  observed  in  the  manners  of  their  son. 
He  was  oftener  seen  at  fairs  and  markets  than  his 
business  made  it  necessary,  and  he  did  not  now 
return   as   he   was  wont  after  noon,  when  the 
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business  of  an  Irish  fair  is  over,  and  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains  begin.  The  spendthrift,  who  finds 
poverty  and  woe  amid  the  splendour  and  abund- 
ance of  a  capital,  might  see  in  the  fate  of  this 
humble  cottager,  an  exact  reflection  of  the  history 
of  his  own  fortunes.  At  first,  it  was  but  sociability 
and  kindness  that  led  him  to  loiter  in  the  fair, 
and  spend  a  trifle  in  compliment  to  the  neigh- 
bour with  whom  he  had  bought  or  sold.  By 
degrees,  the  tent,  the  dance,  and  even  at  length 
the  fight,  (the  fatal  glory  of  an  Irish  peasant) 
began  to  have  their  charms,  and  what  was  at 
first  amusement  became,  in  a  short  time,  passion. 
The  change  of  character  did  not  even  terminate 
here.  As  poverty  came  on  apace,  a  tinge  of 
mingled  gloom  and  recklessness  of  mind  (alarm- 
ing symptom  of  internal  ruin)  began  to  mingle 
with  his  wild  and  hair-brained  gaiety.  The 
more  moderate  began  to  shun  his  company,  and 
the  unhappy  wretch  grew  desperate.  He  drank, 
gamed,  swore,  delivered  himself  up  to  all  the 
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bestial  excesses  of  vulgar  dissipation,  and 
became  at  length  the  scofF  and  pity  of  the 
adjoining  village. 

Even  here  the  unhappy  Hogan  did  not  arrest 
his  downward  progress  into  ill.  Seldom  before 
was  our  lonely  neighbourhood  defiled  by  such 
instances  of  depravity  as  ere  long  became 
habitual  with  him  and  his  accomplices.  The 
decent  cottagers  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
began  to  complain  of  pilfered  turf  ricks  and 
potato  pits,  of  broken  paddocks  and  sheep-walks 
invaded  in  the  night,  and  even  of  cows  and 
horses  stolen,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
discovering  by  whom  the  mischief  was  effected. 
The  deed,  however,  by  which  the  evil  progress 
of  this  miserable  being  was  brought  to  a 
consummation,  was  of  a  nature  far  more  heinous. 

Near  a  grove  of  fir,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  stood  a  lonesome  house  where  dwelt 
an  aged  lady,  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  and 
confiding  so  far  in  the  peaceable  and  honest 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  that  she  did  not 
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even  keep  a  male  domestic  for  the  security  of 
her  house.  She  was  kind  and  charitable,  atten- 
tive to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  exceedingly 
beloved  by  all  around  her.  There  was,  in 
particular,  one  old  beggar-man,  whom,  though 
surly  and  abusive  in  his  demeanour,  she  had  for 
many  years  supplied  with  victuals,  which  he  sat 
and  ate  upon  the  steps  of  her  hall  door.  It  was 
her  unfailing  practice  when  her  daily  meals  were 
ended,  to  fill  a  plate  for  her  sturdy  pensioner, 
and  take  it  to  him  with  her  own  hands  as  he 
basked  in  the  evening  sunshine  at  her  porch,  or 
sought  refuge  from  the  winter  cold  by  her 
kitchen  fire.  Often  had  Hogan,  in  his  earlier 
days,  remarked  the  figure  of  the  aged  mendicant 
sitting  on  the  steps;  beheld  the  green  hall  door 
open,  the  venerable  lady  appear,  discharge  her 
charitable  office,  exchange  a  laugh  or  jest  with 
rough  old  Yamon,  and  leave  him  to  enjoy  the 
surplus  of  her  abundance.  Often,  as  he  passed 
the  little  lawn  where  he  witnessed  the  quiet 
scene,  did  he  admire  Mrs.  Maunsel's  charity,  ^ 
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and  would  fancy  he  saw  her  guardian  angel  smiling 
on  the  act. 

One  evening,  Yamon  was  unusually  surly 
and,  indeed,  insolent  to  his  benefactress.  He 
called  her  abusive  names,  and  found  fault  with 
his  dinner,  which  he  flung  contemptuously  to 
his  dog.  Pitying  the  poor  creature's  infirmity, 
yet  not  disposed  to  encourage  his  insolence,  Mrs. 
Maunsel  told  him,  for  his  pains,  he  might  go 
without  a  dinner  on  the  following  day.  Custom, 
it  is  said,  creates  a  right,  as  it  can  create  a  law. 
The  beggar  defied  and  dared  her  to  keep  her 
word.  Finding,  however,  on  the  following  day 
that  she  could  be  resolute  as  she  was  kindly,  he 
went  away,  uttering  a  thousand  threats,  shaking 
his  long  staff,  and  vowing  vengeance  as  deep  as 
ever  his  gratitude  had  been  before.  Some 
persons  who  were  present  reproved  him  for  his 
insolent  passion,  and  did  not  fail  to  keep  his 
menaces  in  mind. 

It  happened  that,  for  some  weeks  before,  the 
memory  of  the   old   lady  at  the  fir-grove  had 
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occurred  to  the  mind  of  Hogan,  with  emotions 
widely  different  from  those  with  which  he  had 
once  regarded  her  at  his  return  from  labour  or 
from  school.  The  ruffians  who  were  now  almost 
his  sole  associates,  had  yet  much  difficulty  in 
inciting  him  to  join  them  in  an  attempt  upon 
the  house,  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  aged 
beggar-man  was  refused  a  dinner.  Stimulated 
by  want,  and  by  the  threats  and  taunts  of  those 
hardened  wretches,  he  consented  to  accompany 
the  gang,  but  on  the  understanding  that  no 
violence  should  be  offered  to  any  individual. 
They  proceeded,  after  dusk,  to  accomplish  their 
detestable  mission.  The  unhappy  Hogan  never 
until  now  had  even  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  of 
mind  which  attends  the  commission  of  heinous 
crime.  He  feared  the  hardened  character  of 
his  associates,  and  not  without  cause. 

It  was  already  midnight  when  they  entered 
the  grove  of  firs  that  screened  the  dwelling  from 
the  westerly  blast.  So  far  was  its  mild  proprie- 
tress from  apprehending  anything  like  danger 
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that  she  had  given  permission  to  her  maid,  the 
only  servant  in  the  house,  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  neighbouring  wake.  Having  fastened  the 
doors  and  windows,  she  retired  to  her  sleeping 
chamber,  performed  with  a  tranquil  mind  her 
customary  devotions,  and  having  extinguished 
the  light  lay  down  to  rest.  She  was  awoke  from 
a  quiet  sleep  by  the  stealthy  sounds  of  feet  upon 
the  landing-place  outside  her  chamber  door. 
Without  losing  an  instant  she  advanced  to  the 
stair  head  and  demanded  who  was  there  ?  The 
ruffians  rushed  upon  her,  but,  possessing  both 
strength  of  mind  and  bodily  energy,  she  resisted 
with  her  utmost  force,  while  she  endeavoured 
with  the  loudest  shrieks  to  alarm  the  inmates 
of  the  distant  cottages.  Perplexed  and  irritated, 
the  inhuman  monsters  disregarded  the  compact 
they  had  made  at  setting  out,  and  the  unhappy 
lady  fell  a  victim  to  their  atrocious  passions  and 
her  own  resolution. 

But  who  can  describe  the  condition   of  the 
wretched  Hogan's  mind  when  he  learned   (for 
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he  had  been  left  without  as  a  kind  of  sentinel) 
that  the  enormities  of  the  night,  already  suffi- 
ciently hideous,  had  been  sealed  by  murder? 
Stunned  by  the  news,  it  appeared  to  him  for 
the  instant  as  if  till  now  he  had  led  an  innocent 
life,  and  this  was  his  first  step  in  actual  crime. 
A  burning  weight  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  his 
brain,  his  sight  grew  dizzy,  and  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  his  companions, 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word,  or  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  a  single  thought  but  one. 
There  was  no  resource  for  safety  now  but  that 
of  instant  flight.  Their  booty,  even  more  ample 
than  they  had  anticipated,  supplied  tiiem  with 
abundant  means ;  and  before  any  effectual  step 
could  be  taken  for  their  apprehension  they  were 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  which  they  had 
violated. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  promptitude  of 
their  flight  that  they  were  altogether  indebted 
for  their  safety.  Old  Yamon,  returning  to  the 
hovel   in  which  he   lived,  began  to  regret   his 
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ungrateful  passion,  to  remember  the  benefits  of 
his  gentle  patroness,  and  to  reproach  himself 
for  having  yielded  to  his  coarse  infirmity.  After 
spending  a  sleepless  night,  upon  his  couch  of 
straw,  disturbed  by  hideous  dreams  and  cause- 
less fears,  he  arose  at  day-break,  and  taking  his 
staff,  departed  for  the  grove,  impatient  for  a 
reconciliation.  How  great  was  his  surprise  to 
find  the  kitchen  window  broke  and  the  door 
wide  open  at  that  early  hour!  We  will  not 
follow  him  through  the  fearful  detail  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  pale, 
trembling,  and  affrighted,  he  was  found  in  the 
act  of  rushing  from  the  house  by  the  maid 
returning  from  the  wake,  with  some  of  her  com- 
panions, who  remembered  with  her  the  quarrel 
of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  menaces  with 
which  it  had  terminated.  The  beggar  was 
apprehended,  examined,  and  committed  to  the 
county  gaol.  The  circumstances  were  consi- 
dered to  constitute  irresistible  evidence,  and  the 
unhappy  old  man   was  formally  executed  near 
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the  scene  on  which  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  tidings  of  this  horrible  injustice  reached 
Hogan,  in  America.  His  portion  of  the  abo- 
minable spoils  had  enabled  him  to  settle  himself 
in  a  respectable  little  shop  or  store^  as  it  is  there 
denominated,  where  he  managed  a  thriving  trade 
for  several  years,  the  principal  portion  of  his 
profit  being  amongst  the  emigrants  and  descend- 
ants of  emigrants  from  his  native  isle,  who  had 
become  settled  in  his  neighbourhood.  One  of 
his  customers,  not  long  arrived,  in  speaking  to 
another,  of  some  event  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  neighbourhood,  by  way  of  fixing  the 
period  of  its  occurrence,  said,  "it  had  taken 
place  exactly  in  that  year  in  which  old  Yamon, 
the  hucaugh,  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Maunsell,  of  the  Grove." 

It  was  well  for  Hogan  that  the  small  green 
blind  which  curtained  the  railing  of  his  little 
office  prevented  either  of  the  speakers  from 
observing  his  confusion.     These  tidings,  while 
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they  established  his  security,  added  ten-fold  to 

the   pangs  of  his  remorse.     A  second  murder 

only  now  revealed !     His  former  agonies,  not 

yet  extinct,  though   somewhat  stilled  by  time 

and  constant  habit,  returned  upon  him  now  with 

more  than  all  their  early  violence.     The  sense 

of  unrequited  justice  weighed  upon  his  mind, 

and  filled   it  with    a   dull   and  barren   gloom. 

Some  months  rolled  by,  and   he   sought,  in  a 

fervent  appeal  to  religion,   a  refuge  from   the 

dreadful  state  of  mind  in  which  he  lived.     But 

repentance  without  restitution  is  an  idle  word ; 

• 
his  efforts,  though  they  revealed  to  him  more 

fully  the  extent  of  his  transgression,  could  not 

quell  the  torments  of  an  outraged  conscience. 

Whether  he  walked,  slept,  atef^  or  drank,  the 

dreadful  figures  of  the  innocent  victims  seemed 

to  glide  before  his  eyes,  and   a  forewarning  of 

judgment  dwelt  upon  his  heart.      However  he 

strove  to  employ  his  mind  about   the  affairs  of 

ordinary  life,  and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  those 

subjects  which    amused   his   acquaintances,  his 
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thoughts  would  invariably  revert  to  the  Fir 
Grove,  and  to  the  awful  tragedy  which  it  com- 
memorated. 

Drawn  by  an  impulse  unaccountable  as  it  was 
powerful,  to  the  very  spot  with  which  all  his 
misery  was  associated,  the  wretched  Hogan  dis- 
posed of  his  little  trans- Atlantic  possession,  and 
returned  to  his  home  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  after  an  exile  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  was  a  bright  harvest  moon 
when  he  reached  the  village  ;  and  without  paus- 
ing to  make  himself  known  to  a  single  acquaint- 
ance, he  immediately  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  Grove,  feeling  a  relief  in  the  thought  that 
now  at  least  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  violated  justice  of  his 
country.  The  house  was  still  uninhabited ;  but 
the  surrounding  lands  were  richly  cultivated, 
and  the  garden  tended  with  as  nice  a  care  as  in 
the  lifetime  of  its  kind  proprietress.  After  sur- 
veying with  a  singular  intensity  of  interest  the 
scene  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  remember, 
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he  went  to  his  own  cottage,  which  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  relative.  Being  readily 
recognised  and  welcomed  by  his  kinsman,  he 
obtained  from  him  a  most  minute  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  innocent  mendicant.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  arose  early,  and  went  to  view 
the  spot  on  which  the  poor  old  man  had  expiated 
so  severely  his  hasty  fit  of  anger.  More  than  a 
month  was  spent  in  thus  dallying  with  his 
internal  torturer,  and  inquiring  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest  into  every  trivial  fact  connected 
with  the  miserable  event,  tc  him  the  most 
engrossing  in  all  history.  Frequently,  in  mo- 
ments of  acute  remorse,  when  alone  at  mid- 
night, he  determined  that  another  sun  should 
not  go  down  on  his  secret ;  but  with  the  morn- 
ing came  fears  of  earthly  punishment,  and  of 
earthly  disgrace,  which  gained  for  the  time  an 
ascendancy  above  his  deeper  though  moi^  dis- 
tant terrors.  Alas !  how  few  of  us  are  not 
children  in   this  respect !  how  few  possess  the 
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power  of  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fully 
estimate  the  difference  between  days  that  are 
numbered  and  da^^s  innumerable!  Thus  loiter- 
ing and  undecided,  he  lived  from  day  to  day, 
torn  by  remorse,  yet  fearful  of  ignominy,  now 
taking  his  hat  with  the  view  of  delivering  him- 
self up  to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  and  now 
returning  from  the  very  door  of  the  functionary, 
repelled  by  a  sudden  failure  of  the  nerves  at  the 
immediate  view  of  death. 

One  morning,  after  spending  a  night  of  hor- 
rible anxietv,  the  conscience-stricken  man  arose 
at  day-break,  and  prayed  with  floods  of  tears 
that  heaven  might  illumine  his  mind  in  its  per- 
plexity, and  give  him  firmness  to  act  the  part 
which  he  felt  was  required  of  him  by  justice. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  thus  unburthening  his 
soul,  he  walked  out  into  a  neighbouring  burial- 
ground,  where,  as  if  to  familiarise  his  mind  to 
the  thoughts  of  death,  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  The 
morning  was  still  and  fine ;  some  cattle  browsed 
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amongst  the  graves,  and  the  wood  quests  cooed 
in  the  boughs  of  the  thick  elms  that  screened 
the  solemn  scene  of  death.  The  wretched 
Hogan,  filled  with  thoughts  of  gloom  and  of 
uncertainty,  perused  the  inscriptions  on  the 
humble  tombstones,  and  envied  the  repose  of 
every  mouldering  corse  beneath  the  sod.  On  a 
sudden,  a  man  sprung  over  the  church-yard  wall, 
and  ran  with  the  speed  of  terror  by  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood.  Immediately  after  voices  were 
heard,  exclaiming,  *'  Stop  him  !  stop  him  ! "  and 
two  or  three  countrymen  vaulted  into  the  bury^^ 
ing-ground.  Conscious  of  hidden  guilt,  the 
unhappy  Hogan  started,  and  fled  involuntarily 
with  his  utmost  force.  He  was  pursued  and 
seized. 

"  I  have  him !  "  cried  the  peasant  who  first 
laid  hand  upon  his  collar.  *'Ah!  scoundrel, 
you'll  see  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  this !  We'll 
tache  you  to  break  paddocks  in  the  night  an'  to 
be  sheep  stalin'." 

"  Well  done,  Tom  ! "  cried  a  red  faced  farmer, 
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whose  comfortable  proportions  did  not  allow  him 
to  keep  pace  with  his  servants  in  the  chace, 
''  You  rascal,  where's  my  sheep?  Eh,  Tom — 
what— where's  the  thief? — this  is  not  he." 

"  1  am  the  man,"  said  Hogan,  pale  as  death, 
but  with  a  voice  that  sounded  hollow  in  its 
firmness. 

"  You ! "  cried  the  farmer,  "  you  are  not  the 
sheep  stealer." 

"  I  am  not  the  man  that  stole  your  sheep," 
replied  Hogan,  "but  1  am  one  of  the  men  who 
murdered  Mrs.  Maunsel  of  the  Grove,  for  which 
Yamon,  the  old  beggarman  was  hanged  un- 
justly." 

This  stunning  intelligence  was  received  by 
the  group  with  wonder  and  dismay.  The  dis- 
closure of  his  secret,  however,  appeared  to  have 
removed  much  of  the  load  which  lay  upon  the 
mind  of  Hogan,  and  in  the  following  autumn  he 
suffered,  with  less  anxiety  than  he  had  felt  in 
its  remote  contemplation,  the  punishment  which 
the  law  awarded  to  his  offence. 
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O  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd  1 

[    Reason  in  madness  1 

Shakspeare. 

During  the  height  of  the  disturbances  of 
ninety-eight,  our  neighbourhood  remained  al- 
most free  from  those  scenes  of  violence  by  which 
the  face  of  the  island  was  disfigured  in  other 
places.  On  one  occasion,  however,  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  joyous  one,  the  glimmer  of  the 
bayonet  was  seen  amongst  its  peaceful  groves. 

A  handsome  white  washed  cottage,  retiring  a 
little  from  the  common  road,  was  tenanted  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Renisson.  A  work  shop 
close  adjoining,  together  with  a  number  of 
new  and  old  ploughs,  spade  trees,  spars  of 
unhewn  timber,  and  heaps  of  shavings  strewed 
about   the  yard,  indicated   the   calling  of  the 
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possessor,  who  is  still  the  greatest  carpenter  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village.  His  son 
Edmond,  a  handsome  lad,  had  been  for  several 
months  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  a  com- 
fortable "  dealing  man,''  in  the  street,  and  the 
families  were  so  much  liked  that  the  whole 
village  took  an  interest  in  the  union.  If  happi- 
ness be  the  end  of  wisdom,  philosophers  had  no 
advantage  over  these  village  tradespeople.  With 
enough  to  screen  them  from  the  asperities  of 
life,  without  attaching  them  to  a  world  which 
they  were  not  created  to  love,  their  days  flowed 
cheerily  along,  undisturbed  by  ambition,  and 
unchilled  by  fear. 

One  circumstance  alone  had  occurred  for  many 
years  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  domestic  pleasures 
of  the  tranquil  circle."  Edmond  Renisson  had  a 
twin  brother  named  Lewis,  so  exactly  resembling 
him  in  countenance  and  figure,  that  they  might 
be  called  the  Dromios  of  the  place.  Both  were 
handsome,  both  graceful,  and  equally  versed  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  their  rank;  both  well 
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instructed  in  the  customary  walks  of  rustic 
education,  and  both  attached  to  each  other  with 
a  fondness  even  exceeding  the  natural  love  of 
brothers.  If  one  were  corrected,  the  other  wept 
with  him  ;  if  one  were  sick,  the  other  watched 
unceasingly  by  his  bed ;  if  one  were  absent,  the 
other  looked  but  half  alive :  in  everything  their 
joys  and  troubles  were  divided  by  the  truest 
sympathy,  nor  did  friendship  look  less  lovely  in 
these  humble  young  artisans  than  in  spirits  the 
most  divinely  wrought,  and  filled  with  all  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

Their  characters,  however  even  from  their  * 
early  years,  began  to  take  a  different  course. 
Edmond,  the  first-born  of  the  two,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  common  boyish  giddiness  and 
frowardness  of  spirit,  although  manifesting 
rather 

The  taints  of  liberty, 

The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind, 

than  positive  vice,  and  was  the  greater  favourite 
amongst  the  young  and   gay.     Lewis,  on  the 
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contrary,  was  thoughtful  and  gentle,  and  given 
to  piety,  for  which  he  incurred  no  little  share  of 
the  jests  and  mirth  of  his  more  volatile  com- 
panions. While  Edmond  sported  the  hours 
away  at  the  dance  or  ball-alley,  his  brother 
would  remain  in  the  chamber  of  some  valetudi- 
narian relative,  reading  a  solid  book,  or  talking 
on  some  practical  subjects.  It  thus  happened 
that  both  had  their  admirers,  and  equally 
numerous ;  the  elder  winning  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  were  only  intent  on  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  the  younger  gaining  the  love  and  the 
esteem  of  those  whom  time  had  made  familiar 
with  its  infirmities. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  scourge  of  affliction 
pass  harmless  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
only  busy  on  their  own  selfish  affections  and 
enjoyments,  while  it  will  fall  heavily  on  others 
whose  days  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellow-men  !  Religion  has  explained  to  us  the 
mystery,  and  yet  we  sigh  when  the  instance  is 
presented  to  our  view.     It  happened  one  day  ^ 
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that  Lewis  slept  in  a  field  behind  their  house 
during  several  hours,  with  the  noontide  fervour 
of  a  July  sun  beating  full  on  his  unshaded 
figure.  His  brother,  returning  from  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  found  him  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
woke  him  up,  when  he  complained  of  headach, 
and  returned  to  the  house  unwell.  The  medical 
man,  whose  assistance  was  procured  by  a  half 
guinea  fee,  pronounced  it  a  coup  de  soleil^  or 
sun-stroke,  and  the  disorder  ran  its  usual  course. 
Lewis  recovered,  and  seemed  for  about  a  month 
the  same  as  ever. 

One  day,  old  Renisson,  raising  his  eyes  as  he 
was  at  work,  encountered  those  of  his  younger 
son,  which  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  singular 
expression.  In  some  time  afterwards,  happening 
to  look  up  again,  he  was  surprised  by  the  same 
appearance,  and  said,  returning  the  stare  with 
interest : — 

"  Is  it  any  thing  that  would  be  ailin'  you, 
Lewy?" 

No  answer. 
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*'  What  ails  you,  I  tell  you  ?  What  makes 
you  be  lookin'  at  me  that  way?" 

Still  Lewy  made  no  reply,  but  continued  the 
same  singular  gaze. 

"  You're  a  dhroll  boy,  so  you  are,"  said  the 
carpenter,  resuming  his  work,  and  taking  no 
further  notice  of  the  circumstance.  At  dinner, 
hawever,  and  at  supper,  the  same  thing  occurred, 
until  at  length  it  was  so  often  repeated  during 
several  days,  that  the  old  man  began  to  lose 
patience. 

"  Don't  be  lookin**  at  me  that  way,  I  tell  you," 
he  said :  "  do  you  hear  me  again  ?  For  what 
do  you  be  lookin'  at  me  ?  " 

Lewy,  however,  still  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  these  admonitions,  until  at  length,  after  the 
rough  manner  of  cottagers,  his  father  had  re- 
course to  the  cane,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
desist.  Soon  after  other  peculiarities  began  to 
appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  which  indi- 
cated some  fast  approaching  mental  ruin.  At 
meals,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  would  prevent 
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his  eating  a  morsel,  and,  even  with  the  family, 
when  pressed  to  his  food,  he  would  desist  alto- 
gether. His  mother  about  this  time  fell  ill  and 
died.  Lewis,  during  the  course  of  her  death- 
sickness,  showed  a  surprising  absence  of  mind, 
and  the  only  sign  by  which  the  family  could 
perceive  that  he  was  anywise  conscious  of  their 
affliction,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  poor 
woman's  demise ;  when  on  hearing  it  announced, 
he  took  his  hat,  and  would  have  left  the  house, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  force.  Not  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  broke  out  into  fits  of 
furious  madness,  which  ended  in  tranquil  but 
confirmed  idiotcy. 

Enough  remained  however  to  show  that  the 
disease,  to  whoes  assaults  the  reason  yielded, 
had  not  trespassed  on  the  province  of  affection. 
Unable  to  work  or  read,  his  chief  occupation 
was  that  of  nursing  an  infant  sister,  whom  he 
guarded  with  more  than  maternal  assiduity.  It 
was  a  cruel  amusement  to  some  of  his  old 
companions    to   observe   the   rage   with    which 
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"  Cracked  Lewy "  would  shake  his  fist  and 
stamp  when  the  slightest  insult  or  annoyance 
was  offered  to  the  baby.  "  Lewy  can't  go. 
Lewy  must  mind  the  child,"  was  his  constant 
excuse  when  any  of  his  family  sought  to  draw 
him  from  the  house,  in  order  to  engage  his 
attention  with  such  cheerful  scenes  and  sports  as 
seemed  to  them  best  calculated  to  restore  a 
healthier  tone  of  thought. 

This  affection,  aided  by  the  instinct  of  natural 
love,  and  heightened  by  pity  endeared  the  poor 
idiot  more  than  ever  to  his  relatives ;  and  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Ireland,  a  slight  offered  by 
a  stranger  in  this  quarter  was  much  more  keenly 
felt  by  any  of  his  family  than  when  directed 
against  themselves. 

But  there  is  one  event  related  in  the  village 
which  still  more  strikingly  manifests  the  power 
of  the  heart,  even  when  the  reason  is  no  longer 
capable  of  aiding  it  in  the  choice  of  good  and 
evil.  One  morning,  on  arising  from  his  bed, 
Edmond  Renisson  went  as  usual  to  inspect  their 
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little  field,  from  which,  with  consternation,  he 
missed  their  only  cow.  Acquainting  his  family 
with  their  mischance,  he  started  immediately  in 
pursuit,  carrying  with  him  a  favourite  dog 
which  unfortunately  had  been  tied  up  at  the 
time  when  the  robbery  was  committed.  He  did 
not  return  till  late  on  the  following  evening,  and 
when  he  did  he  brought  the  cow.  He  enter- 
tained the  family  a  good  deal  by  his  account  of 
the  many  adventures  which  had  distinguished 
his  brief  expedition.  The  night,  he  said,  he  had 
passed  in  the  mountains,  where  he  saw  and 
narrowly  escaped  some  parties  of  the  rebels,  and 
his  cow  he  had  found  quietly  grazing  that 
morning  in  a  gentleman's  park.  On  his  ap- 
plying for  his  property,  the  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  with  his  men,  and  was  a  good 
natured  cheerful  man,  informed  Edmond  that 
he  had  purchased  her  that  very  morning  at  a 
fair,  and  showed  a  natural  degree  of  reluctance 
to  lose  his  bargain.  At  Renisson's  desire,  how- 
ever,  he  sent   the    cow   to    the   village   by   a 
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herdsman,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  young  man"'s  story.  This  was  easily  made 
to  appear  on  their  arrival  in  the  village,  and 
after  partaking  of  some  refreshment  with  the 
family,  the  herdsman  left  the  cow  and  took  his 
leave. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  wedding  of 
Edmond,  the  joyous  event  already  spoken  of,  was 
fixed  for  a  certain  day .  The  landlord  of  their  httle 
holding,  whohad  always  taken  the  kindest  interest 
in  their  affairs,  insisted  on  having  the  marriage 
take  place  at  his  own  house,  where  he  was  to 
give  a  feast  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  At  an  early 
hour  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  assem- 
bled before  the  residence  of  the  bride,  the 
former  decorated  with  ribands  and  'kerchiefs  of 
the  gayest  colours,  the  latter  dressed  in  white, 
and  bearing  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they 
scattered  on  the  nuptial  path.  Moving  to  the 
sound  of  mirthful  music,  the  gay  procession 
took  the  way  leading  to  the  demesne  of  their 
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generous  patron,  leaving  few  behind  them  in  the 
village,  young  or  old. 

Life  seldom  offers  us  a  scene  of  joy  which 
contains  not  an  ingredient  of  its  opposite,  or 
a  spectacle  of  virtue  without  some  qualifying 
stroke  of  evil  to  remind  us  of  our  frailty. 
Amongst  the  youths  who  mingled  most  fre- 
quently in  those  sports,  where  Edmond  Renisson 
was  commonly  triumphant,  there  was  one,  named 
Guare,  a  spiteful  and  malicious  lad,  who  had 
been  from  his  verv  childhood  remarkable  for 
"his  envious  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  for 
his  idle,  drunken  habits,  and  for  many  other 
evil  qualities.  To  Edmond  Renisson  he  had 
long  conceived  a  peculiar  hatred,  as  well  occa- 
sioned by  the  superior  dexterity  of  the  latter  at 
their  rustic  exercises,  as  by  a  natural  mahgnity 
of  heart.  This  detestable  feeling  was  carried  to 
its  height  on  Edmond's  suit  to  Mary  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  rejected  Guare  more  than  once  without 
hesitation.  For  many  weeks  after  the  marriage 
had  been  arranged,  he  absented  himself  from 
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the  customary  meetings  of  the  villagers,  and 
brooded  in  secret  over  the  boiling  venom  of  his 
heart,  inflamed  by  hate  and  disappointment. 
The  mortification  to  his  own  pride,  and  the 
sight  of  happiness  in  a  quarter  where  his  hate 
was  fixed,  were  the  stings  that  pierced  the  bosom 
of  this  worthless  being.  The  merry  sounds  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  fete  were  discord  to 
his  jealous  ear,  and  he  sauntered  at  evening 
through  the  pleasant  village,  like  a  fiend  astray 
among  the  innocent. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  that  appointed  for 
the  marriage,  as  he  loitered  along  the  road  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  highway,  the  following 
notice  posted  against  an  elm  tree  near  the  cross 
road  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  a 
number  of  men  having  their  faces  blackened, 
and  provided  with  fire  arms  and  other  weapons, 
did  burglariously  enter  the  dwelling  house  of 
Thomas  Hanlon  of  the  Commons  near  , 
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and  there  and  then  did  wilfully  kill  and  murder 
the  said  Hanlon,  he  being  at  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  his  Majesty ''s  Government  as  a  Con- 
stable of . 

"  A.  Reward  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  is 
hereby  offered  and  will  be  given  to  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  give  such  information, 
private  or  otherwise,  as  may  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  persons  or  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  said  murder." 

Signed,  &g. 

A  horrible  design  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Guare  the  instant  he  perused  these  words. 
He  remembered  that  the  night  specified  was  the 
very  one  which  Edmond  Renisson  had  spent  in 
the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  his  cow.  No  sooner 
had  it  fully  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  than  it 
was  embraced  and  put  in  execution,  A  wretch 
more  ready  and  not  less  destitute  of  principle 
than  himself  was  made  the  confidant  of  his 
detestable  scheme,  and  readily  consented  to  take 
a  share  in  its  guilt  and  its  advantages. 

h2 
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On  the  morning  of  the  bridal,  as  Lewis,  who 
had  been  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house, 
was  playing  with  the  infant  in  the  sunshine,  he 
was  startled  by  observing  the  glitter  of  gun- 
barrels  and  the  blaze  of  the  dreaded  scarlet 
amongst  the  boughs  of  the  elm  row  which  lines 
a  portion  of  the  street.  They  halted  before  the 
door  of  Renisson's  house,  and  a  corporal,  who 
commanded  the  party,  advanced  to  Lewis  and 
contemplated  his  figure  with  much  attention. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  singular  resem- 
blance that  existed  between  the  brother  twins. 
The  corporal,  after  referring  to  a  paper  in 
his  hand  and  seeming  to  compare  the  idiot's 
appearance  with  its  contents,  addressed  him 
bluntly. 

'*  Your  name  is  Renisson,  friend  ?" 

«Aih,  ayeh?" 

"  Come,  come,  your  name  is  Renisson, 
Edmond  Renisson,  is  it  not?  What  do  you 
stare  at?     Have  I  got  three  heads  upon  me?" 

"  Aih  ?  " 
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"  Aih  !  Aih  !  Is  that  all  you  have  got  to 
say.  Come  along,  I'll  bring  you  where  you 
shall  be  taught  to  cry  aih,  and  ah,  and  oh,  too, 
before  we  have  done  with  you." 

"  Lewy  can't  go.  Lewy  must  mind  the 
child." 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  that  will  never  do 
with  me.  Toss  that  brat  some  of  ye  into  the 
cradle,  and  shut  the  door.  Aye,  shake  your  fist 
and  grin.  WeVe  up  to  all  that  sort  o'  thing  you 
know.  Come  along,  my  tulip.  Handcuff  that 
fellow,  and  bring  him  away." 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  the  afflicted  idiot  was 
conducted  from  the  village,  and  conveyed  in  the 
direction  of  the  hioh  road.  After  travelling 
several  miles  through  a  flat  and  boggy  country, 
they  arrived  in  a  half-burnt  and  miserable-look- 
ing hamlet,  which  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  country  people,  and  clamorous  as  a  rookery. 
It  had  the  misfortune  to  constitute  at  the  time 
one  of  those  dreadful  military  courts  at  which  a 
semblance  of  justice  was  used,  as  if  to  heighten 
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the  horrors  of  the  certain  cruelty  which  followed 
its  judgments.  In  one  direction  the  sight  of  the 
loaded  gibbet,  in  another  the  shrieks  or  groans 
arising  from  the  horrible  triangle,  or  still  more 
pitiful  the  sound  of  the  rending  lash  upon  the 
naked  back  of  the  silent  sufferer;  these,  and 
the  view  of  the  unburied  corpse  on  the  road 
side,  gave  fearful  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
civil  discord  in  the  land.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  strangeness  of  the  situation  had  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  glimmering  of  reason  left 
him,  and  lighted  it  up  for  a  time  into  a  more 
than  ordinary  brightness,  it  is  certain  that  Lewis, 
when  brought  before  the  court,  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  rational  man  than  when  the 
soldiers  found  him  with  the  infant  before  the 
door  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  By  the  order  of 
examination  which  was  instituted,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put,  he  was  able  to  understand 
that  they  mistook  him  for  his  brother  Edmond  ; 
nor  did  he  undeceive  them.  They  had  received 
secret  information  of  his  being  one  of  a  party 
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who  had  been  guilty  of  a  nocturnal  outrage  at 
some  distance  from  his  place  of  residence.  The 
witness  who  had  been  suborned  by  Guare,  and 
whose  slight  acquaintance  with  the  brothers 
readily  led  him  into  real  error,  deposed  as  well, 
to  the  identity  as  to  the  guilt  of  Lewis.  The 
idiot,  though  he  understood  the  mistake,  did  not 
seek  to  undeceive  them.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  flogged  to  death  at  the  triangle.  Still 
silent,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  toward 
the  spot  where  this  dreadful  sentence  was  to  be 
put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  all  was  mirth  and  life  at 
Edmond's  wedding.  Tables  for  the  feast  were 
laid  upon  the  green  before  their  patron's  door, 
and  the  violin  and  bagpipe  gave  animation  to 
the  banquet.  The  priest  had  now  arrived,  and 
all  was  ready  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Stand- 
ing on  the  green,  amid  a  circle  of  young  friends, 
the  bridegroom,  ia  his  gay  attire,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger,  who  was  to  summon 
him  to  the  house.     At  this  instant  a  peasant  was 
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seen  running  with  all  his  speed  from  the  entrance 
of  the  demesne.  On  seeing  Edmond,  he  hurried 
towards  him,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  Misther  Renisson  !  Lewy  !'' 

"What  of  him?"  said  Edmond,  startled  by 
the  apprehension  of  some  sudden  accident. 

"  Carried  off  by  the  sogers !  heighst  away 
for  a  rebel  before  my  face !  Sure  1  seen  the 
corporal  makin'  up  to  him  an**  axin'  him  was  it 
Edmond  Renisson  he  had  there?  an'  when  he 
made  'em  no  answer  they  heighst  him  away  with 
them,  to  the  coort." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Edmond 
rushed  from  the  scene  of  mirth,  and,  followed  by 
the  peasant,  pursued  a  short  cut  across  the  fields 
which  led  to  his  own  house.  Lewis  was  not 
there,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  forsaken 
by  its  tender  guardian  sufficiently  manifested  the 
truth  of  the  peasant's  tale.  Judging,  from  the 
direction  which  the  military  had  taken,  in  what 
place  he  should  be  likely  to  find  him,  Edmond 
instantly  left  the  village  and  hastened  with  his 
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Utmost  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  hamlet  in 
which  the  court  martial  held  its  sittings. 

The  poor  idiot,  in  the  mean  time,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  dreadful  triangle,  where  he  suffered 
the  men  in  silence  to  lay  bare  his  shoulders, 
while  the  drummer,  with  many  jests,  prepared 
his  instrument  of  torture. 

"  A  fine  clean  skin  it  is,  and  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man''s  handwriting.  Come,  lad,  lefs  see  a  little 
more  o'  the  parchment.  TU  set  you  a  copy  of 
strokes,  though  I  dare  say  you'd  prefer  runnuig- 
hand  at  the  present  moment.  Tie  up  his  hands. 
Never  fear,  lad,  "'twill  be  all  one  at  supper." 

At  this  instant  a  cry  of  "  Stop !  stop !  *"  was 
heard  at  a  distance.  Lewy,  who  knew  his  bro- 
ther's voice,  turned  pale  as  a  corpse.  In  a 
moment  Edmond  was  amid  the  group. 

"  Let  him  go  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
could  muster  breath, — "  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  man  ;  I  am  Edmond  Renisson." 

The  exact  resemblance  between  both  the 
brothers,  observable   even   in  circumstances  so 
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different,  struck  all  the  beholders  with  astonish- 
ment. The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  sus- 
pended, while  the  brothers  were  re-conducted  to 
the  court,  and  the  mistake  explained.  The 
witness,  on  whose  testimony  sentence  had  been 
passed  on  Lewis,  was  reproduced,  and  seemed 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  Edmond  ;  he  per- 
sisted however  in  his  former  evidence,  and  the 
judges  readily  admitted  that  the  mistake  as  to 
identity  was  not  material,  provided  the  facts 
sworn  against  the  idiot  could  still  be  proved 
against  his  brother.  Edmond,  being  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  accounted  clearly  for  his  absence 
from  home  on  the  night  in  question,  and  referred 
for  a  corroboration  of  his  statement  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  whose  possession  he.  had  found  the 
cow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  innocence  of 
the  accused  was  made  to  appear,  and  the  trea- 
cherous conspiracy  brought  home  to  the  accusers. 
Even  in  these  disastrous  times,  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, not  wholly  extinguished,  exerted  its  in  flu-  . 
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ence,  and  the  Renissons  were  immediately 
liberated,  while  the  perjured  Guare  and  his 
associate  were  transmitted  to  the  county  prison, 
to  await  the  consequences  of  their  perfidy.  On 
arriving  in  the  village,  Edmond,  who  could 
obtain  from  Lewis  no  explanation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary silence,  wished  that  he  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  bridal  feast,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  family  that  no  harm  had  happened  to  him. 
But  this  the  affectionate  idiot  resolutely  declined, 
giving  the  same  answer,  and  in  the  same  tone  as 
he  had  to  the  corporal — 

''  Lewy   can't    go — Lewy   must    mind    the 
child ! " 
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What  '11  you  lay  it's  a  lie  ? 

Complete  Songster. 

Near  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  screened  his 
cottage  from  the  sharp  Atlantic  winds,  dwelt 
Captain  Bounce,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Ireland,  and  a  character  so  purely  national  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  came  to  lack  the 
Hibernian  M'  or  O'.  Some  genealogists,  indeed, 
assert  that  the  family  have  a  claim  to  the  patro- 
nymic expletive,  and  ought  to  be  called  O'Bounce, 
an  assertion  which  they  ground  upon  the  follow- 
ing incident : — 

Some  years  ago,  a  distant  member  of  the 
family  being  in  pecuniary  affliction,  was  neces- 
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sitated  to  accept  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff, 
vulgatim,  hangman,  in  his  native  county.  It 
happened  in  one  instance,  that  in  the  act  of 
fastening  the  indissoluble  tie,  that  the  cap  fell  off 
by  which  the  finishers  of  the  law  were  obliged  in 
uncivilised  places  to  keep  their  identity  con- 
cealed, and  the  victim  recognised  an  old  friend 
and  boon  companion  in  his  executioner. 
*'  O  Bounce ! "  exclaimed  the  culprit,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  wonder  and  upbraiding.  The  family, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  assume  the  title  on 
this  solitary  authority,  and  continued  to  write 
simple  Bounce. 

The  Captain  came  into  the  world  on  the  1st 
of  April,  as  if  he  were  born  to  make  a  fool  of 
it.  Being  an  eldest  son  he  was  called  William, 
after  his  grandfather,  and  went  in  his  childhood 
by  the  name  of  Billy  Bounce.  Even  at  this 
early  period  he  gave  indications  of  that  genius 
by  which  at  a  maturer  age  it  was  his  wont  at 
once  to  dazzle  and  to  mock  his  species.  An 
incident  or  two  may  furnish  an  example. 
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One  lonesome  winter  night,  at  a  time  when 
the  neighbourhood  was  infested  by  the  White- 
boys,  when  sober  people  were  obliged  to  follow 
Cowper's  advice,  and 


ere  they  slept 


See  that  their  polish' d  arms  were  primed  with  care, 
And  drop  the  night-bolt, 

On  such  an  evening  when  the  Bounces  were 
collected  round  the  parlour  fire,  discoursing 
fearful  things  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
absorbed  in  social  communion,  a  chorus  of  female 
shrieks,  issuing  from  the  kitchen,  broke  up  the 
tranquil  circle,  and  placed  them  horror-struck 
upon  their  feet.  Door  after  door  burst  open — 
shriek  after  shriek  re-echoed  through  the  house 
— the  rushing  of  many  feet  was  heard  in  the  hall 
— the  parlour  door  flew  back,  and  a  bevy  of 
frighted  females,  servants  of  the  house,  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  one  fainting,  another 
screaming,  and  a  third  convulsed.  "  The 
Whiteboys ! "  was   the    thought  uppermost  in 
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the  mind   of  every  spectator,  but  one  of  the 
women,  who  had  some  gUmmering  of  reason  left 
and  power  of  utterance,  announced  the  appalling 
fact,  that  the  cause  of  terror  was  something  more 
than  human.     They  had    all,    she  said,   been 
seated  round  the   kitchen  fire    "  crusheening," 
when  the  back  door  opened,  and  a  figure  dressed 
in  white,  and  of  prodigious  height,  appeared  upon 
the  threshold,    with   eyes   like  fire,   teeth   like 
polished  spindles,   &c.   &c.     Mr.   Bounce  took 
down    a  blunderbuss,  and  a  visiter,    who   had 
come  that  night,  laid  hold  of  the  poker.     The 
family  followed  at  their  heels,  afraid  to  remain 
behind,  yet  quaking  to  proceed.     Cocking  his 
piece,  and  raising  it  to  his  shoulder,  the  leader 
boldlv  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  but  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  all  still.     A  damask  tablecloth  lay 
upon  the  settle-bed,  and  near  it  stood  the  sweep- 
ing brush,  with  guilt  in  its  very  attitude ;  far 
removed  from  these,  on  a  stool  by  the  fire-side, 
and  seeming  as  meek  as  sleeping  Innocence  her- 
self, sat  Billy  Bounce,  looking  up,  and  wonder- 
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ing  what  his  father  was  going  to  do  with  the 
blunderbuss. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig, 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat :  — 

the  Jew  who  spoke  the  lines  might  have  added 
a  third  (and  rhymed  to  boot)  if  he  had  known 
Batt  Houlahan,  the  herdsman  of  Mr.  Bounce, 
for  Batt  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  rat. 
Saibrs,  it  is  said,  who  have  been  rocked  to  sleep 
by  the  tempests  of  Cape  Horn,  and  heeded  the 
stormiest  winds  of  the  miscalled  Pacific  no  more 
than  Brutus  did  the  threats  of  Cassius,  will  look 
pale  and  serious  on  the  outside  of  a  stage  that 
conveys  them  to  Whitechapel  from  Gravesend. 
Soldiers,  who  have  stood  unmoved  in  the  face  of 
breach  and  battery,  will  fear  the  swelling  of  a 
summer  billow  ;  and  the  monster  Danger,  with 
which  we  have  grown  bold  and  familiar  under 
one  aspect,  will  resume  all  its  terrors  when  it 
takes  a  new  and  unaccustomed  form.  Batt 
Houlahan,    who    feared   neither   ball,   powder, 
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cudgel,  sword,  man,  nor  ghost,  was  accessible  to 
terror  in  one  solitary  point — he  feared  a  rat. 
He  had  rather,  as  he  often  acknowledged,  "  face 
a  whole  fair"  in  arms  than  a  single  one  of  these 
dingy,  sharp-eyed  haunters  of  the  barn  and  hay- 
yard.  If  he  had  been  on  the  committee  when 
David  Wilkie  was  elected  an  R.A.  he  would 
have  rejected  him  for  choosing  such  a  subject  as 
that  of  the  admirable  piece  which  gained  him 
the  distinction.  A  rat-catcher  in  Batt  Houla- 
han's  eyes  was  a  greater  hero  than  Buonaparte, 
and  the  crossing  of  Lodi  was  a  trifle  in  compa- 
rison with  the  storming  of  a  rat-hole. 

One  Easter  Saturday  Batt  had  purchased  a 
gay  coloured  neckcloth,  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  the  coming  festival,  and  making  a 
respectable  figure  in  the  streets  or  rather  street  of 

.     Batt  laid  his  treasure,  just  as  it  had 

been  handed  him  by  Peter  Guerin,  the  only 
dealer  in  "^  soft  goods  *"  in  all  the  town,  folded 
and  tied  in  a  sheet  of  neat  brown  paper,  upon 
the  kitchen  table,  and  went  to  seek  "  sleep,  that 
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knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care,"  in  the 
settle-bed,  his  wonted  place  of  rest.  The  morn- 
ing came — Batt  rose,  shaved,  dressed,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  important  task  of  "  tying  the 
cravat.'**  The  parcel  seems  heavy — the  cord  is 
cut — the  shining  pattern  disclosed  ; — did  Peter 
Guerin  give  a  double  square,  that  the  parcel  looks 
so  large  ?  It  is  unfolded — oh  !  horror  upon 
horror !  the  carcase  of  a  rat  lay  wrapt  within  ! 
and,  chorussing  the  roars  of  the  electrified  herds- 
man, and  heightening  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
the  urchin  laughter  of  the  mischief-maker  was 
heard  outside  the  kitchen  window,  where,  grin- 
ning through  a  patched  and  dingy  pane,  appeared 
the  conscious  face  of  Billy  Bounce. 

Who  frighted  the  maids  into  hysterics? — 
Billy  Bounce.  Who,  with  hideous  faces,  made 
the  baby  squall? — It  was  Billy  Bounce.  Who 
put  nettles  in  the  dancing-master's  stockings  ? — 
It  was  Billy  Bounce.  Who  took  away  the  stool, 
and  let  old  Cauth  come  tumbling  to  the  ground? 
— It  was  Billy  Bounce.  The  feats  of  the  Spanish 
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Dama  Duenda  were  tame  and  few  compared  to 
those  of  Billy  Bounce.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
was  put  to  a  boarding-school  in  the  neighbouring 
city,  where  his  progress  did  not  belie  the  early 
indications  of  his  boyish  genius.  Here  he  learned 
to  stick  pins,  points  upward,  in  his  class-fellows' 
seats ;  to  insinuate  long  queues  of  twisted  paper 
under  the  collar  of  the  usher's  coat,  while  the 
good  man  walked  gravely  up  and  down  mar- 
velling much  at  the  truly  unextinguishable 
laughter  of  the  school ;  with  more  accomplish- 
ments of  the  kind  than  we  have  leisure  to  enu- 
merate. In  spare  hours  he  picked  up  scraps  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  other  trifles, 
of  which  he  never  made  any  use  and  retained 
but  an  indifferent  recollection.  Soon  after  he 
left  this  enlightened  seminary  he  received  a  pair 
of  colours  in  the  *****  yeomanry,  thus  ena- 
bling himself  to  sink  the  use  of  the  too  familiar 
"  Billy,"  and  permitting  us  to  grace  his  history 
with  the  warlike  substitute.  Of  his  glories  in 
the  service  who  shall  tell? — How  often  mock 
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reports  of  Whiteboy  conflagrations  would  send 
a  troop  from  bog  to  bog,  and  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, during  the  lapse  of  a  long  winter  night, 
while  Captain  Bounce,  sole  author  of  the  visionary 
arson,  slept  soundly  in  his  bed,  or  woke  to  laugh 
at  his  successful  hoax.  The  last  pun  of  a  certain 
facetious  judge  circulated  not  more  widely  nor 
excited  more  amusement  than  the  latest  hoax  of 
Captain  Bounce.  If  a  bachelor  found  himself 
married  in  everybody's  house  except  his  own  he 
might  safely  trace  the  banns  to  Captain  Bounce. 
If  the  minister  had  his  slumbers  broken  by 
threatening  letters  from  Colonel  Skinemalive  or  * 
Sergeant  Moonshine  upon  the  score  of  tithes, 
he  might  be  sure  that  Captain  Bounce  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Sometimes  the  Crolys  of  Mount 
Croly  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
'^  family  dinner ""  with  the  O'Learys  of  Bally 
0''Leary,  and  only  discovered  in  six  months  after 
that  they  had  taken  the  poor  O'Learys  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  that  the  invitation   emanated 
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solely  from  the  hospitable  heart  of  Captain 
Bounce.  Sometimes  the  ^sculapius  of  the 
villages  received  a  note  requiring  him  in  "  haste, 
post  haste,  despatch,"  to  do  the  office  of  Lucina 
for  the  better  half  of  a  neighbouring  country 
gentleman ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  roused  the 
grumbling  porter  in  his  lodge  that  he  learned 
how  little  necessity  there  was  for  his  assistance, 
and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  was  to  have  Captain 
Bounce  for  a  neighbour. 

In  the  course  of  some  years,  however,  an 
accident  occurred  which  afforded  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  brittleness  of  fame,  and  showed 
how  suddenly  a  single  lapse  of  vigilance  may 
cast  the  brightest  reputation  into  shade. 

Some  midnight  plunderers  had  invaded  the 
paddock  of  the  Captain,  and  stolen  a  favourite 
mare,  which  had  borne  him  on  her  back  he  knew 
not  how  oft.  No  pains  were  spared  in  endeavour- 
ing to  apprehend  the  thief,  but  all  were  unavailing. 
The  Captain  now  found  himself  in  the  predicament 
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of  the  mischievous  urchin,  in  the  instructive  his- 
tory of  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf.  To  which  of 
his  neighbours  should  he  apply  to  assist  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  stolen  property?  Who  would 
believe  him  that  he  had  lost  the  mare  at  all?  At 
length,  one  morning,  while  he  was  at  breakfast, 
a  neighbour  entered  with  an  air  of  secresy  to  say 
that  he  thought  he  could  put  him  in  a  way  of 
recovering  his  horse.  The  Captain  was  over- 
joyed, and  doubly  grateful  as  this  very  neigh- 
bour had  long  been  one  of  his  most  notorious 
butts.  He  could  not,  however,  afford  any  direct 
information  as  to  the  robbery,  but  if  the  Captain 
had  leisure  for  a  short  ride,  he  would  give  him 
a  note  for  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  0''Connor,  who 
lived  on  the  side  of  the  road  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  village,  and  from  whom  he  might  learn 
something  more  to  the  purpose. 

The  note  was  written  and  sealed,  and  Captain 
Bounce  on  a  soft  spring  morning  took  his  way  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  That  gentleman 

VOL.  III.  I 
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at  first  was  rather  surprised  at  being  referred  to, 
but  on  reading  the  note,  he  seemed  all  on  a  sud- 
den to  have  recovered  his  recollection.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  himself  seen  the  animal  going  past, 
but  he  would  give  him  a  note  for  Mr.  Ajax 
M'Orient,  of  Mount  Orient,  who  lived  farther 
up  the  mountain  road,  and  would  be  likely  to 
know  something  more  about  it.  The  Captain 
was  obliged,  but  felt  rather  awkward  at  the  idea 
of  taking  a  note  to  Mr.  M'Orient. 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he  half  laugh- 
ing, "  I  was  foolish  enough,  some  time  since, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  kind  of  virtuoso,  to  play 
him  an  ugly  trick,  and  Tm  afraid  he  does  not 
forget  it.  I  had  an  old  battered  head  of  a  lion, 
or  some  such  animal,  done  in  limestone,  which 
I  persuaded  him  to  forward  to  the  geological 
society  as  a  fossil  organic  remain,  with  a  very 
elaborate  paper  written  by  himself.  The  rogues 
were  sharper  than  he ;  and  it  occasioned  such  a 
laugh  against  him,  that  I  fear  to  this  moment  he 
is  not  all  obhged  to  me." 
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Mr.  0'*Connor  laughed  at  the  Captain's  hoax, 
but  persuaded  him  to  take  the  letter,  saying  that 
Mr.  M 'Orient  was  a  great  deal  too  good-natured 
to  think  of  such  a  trifle.  Accordingly  the  Cap- 
tain was  persuaded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  although  Mr.  O'Connor  was  somewhat 
cool  in  his  manner  at  first,  yet  on  reading  Mr 
O'Connor's  note,  he  became  quite  cordial,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Beauchamp,  who 
unfortunately  was  likewise  unable  to  furnish  him 
with  direct  information,  but  offered  a  note  to 
Major  O'Brien  of  Drumshambo  Hall,  who,  as  a 
magistrate,  had  more  opportunities  of  coming  at 
the  truth.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question. — 
Captain  Bounce  had  gone  so  far  as  on  one  occa- 
sion to  make  an  April  fool  of  the  old  Major. 

"  An  April  fool !"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter — *'  Oh,  never 
mind  that ;  the  Major  would  do  more  than  this 
for  me.  And  so  you  made  an  April  fool  of  the 
Major  r 

Captain  Bounce  shook  his  head  with  a  self- 

i2 
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criminating  look,  although  he  could  scarce  sup- 
press a  chuckling  laugh  at  recollection  of  the 
hoax.  Like  most  of  his  former  butts,  he  found 
the  Major  also  somewhat  reserved,  until  be  had 
read  the  note,  and  then  he  too  appeared  to  enter 
cordially  into  the  Captain'*s  wishes.  How  he 
regretted  that  the  Captain  had  not  called  two 
hours  sooner  I  or  that  he  did  not  hear  of  his 
having  lost  a  horse  !  Lieutenant  Beauchamp 
was  deceived  in  supposing  he  had  seen  her,  but 
if  Captain  Bounce  were  not  tired,  he  would  give 
him  two  lines  to  a  friend  of  his,  also  a  magis- 
trate, and  one  of  the  sharpest  fellows  in  the 
country,  who,  if  the  mare  were  in  Ireland,  would 
be  certain  to  have  her,  and  the  thief  to  boot,  at 
the  Captain's  hall-door  within  a  week.  Again, 
with  abundant  gratitude,  the  Captain  set  out 
upon  his  quest.  He  did  not  find  this  Cory- 
pheus  of  the  magistracy  at  home ;  and,  after 
tracking  him  from  place  to  place  for  a  few  hours, 
could  only  obtain  from  him  a  note  to  the  chief 
c(?nstable  of  a  police  station,   at  about  a  mile 
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distant ;  who  again  directed  him  to  a  neighbour- 
ing attorney  ;  who  again  recommended  him  to 
another  friend ;  by  whom  he  was  referred  to  an- 
other, and  another,  and  another,  until  the  day 
had  almost  closed  upon  his  fruitless  and  perplex- 
ing journey  after  an  animal  that 

like  the  bird  in  the  story, 


That  fluttered  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory, 

seemed  to  glide  farther  from  his  grasp  the  more 
strenuously  he  continued  the  pursuit. 

The  last  note  he  had  received  was  directed  to 
the  rector  of  the  parish  adjoining  his  own.  He 
had  now  been  in  motion  since  morning,  and  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  beheld  him  in  the  same 
state  of  suspense  respecting  his  pilfered  property 
as  at  his  first  departure  from  home.  At  the 
minister's,  however,  the  affair  was  set  at  rest. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  too  wise  to  be 
caught  by  so  notorious  a  quiz  as  Captain  Bounce. 

"  Ah,  Captain,"  said  he,  "  this  is  too  much — 
a  mare  stolen — a  letter — no — no — I''ll  read  none 
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of  your  notes.  I  have  not  waited  to  this  hour  of 
the  day  to  learn  that  it  is  the  first  of  April." 

The  first  of  April ! 

Poor  Bounce  was  thunderstruck.  He  strove 
by  a  forcible  eifort  of  self-command  to  conceal 
his  emotions  until  he  had  left  the  house,  having 
terminated  as  well  as  he  could  his  interview  with 
the  vigilant  rector.  Turning  aside  out  of  the 
high  road  into  an  adjacent  grove,  in  order  to 
escape  all  observation,  he  ventured  to  draw  from 
his  pocket  the  note  which  the  cautious  minister 
had  refused  to  read,  and  broke  the  seal  with  a 
too  prophetic  misgiving  of  what  lay  beneath. 
There  was  now  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  own  birth-day,  the  first  of 
April — the  annual  festival  in  which  his  genius 
had  revelled  since  his  childhood,  though  now 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  riding  nag  had  made 
it  steal  upon  him  unobserved  !  Before  him  lay 
unfolded  the  contents  of  the  note,  a  copy  of 
of  the  circular  which  he  had  been  hawking  about 
unconsciously  since  morning, — "  Send  the  fool 
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FARTHER  !"  Never  before  had  he  been  so  taken 
in.  It  was  too  much.  The  laugh  of  the  whole 
county  turned  against  him  who  had  laughed  at 
the  whole  county  since  his  sides  were  capable  of 
such  gay  convulsion.  He  never  recovered  it ; 
resigned  his  commission ;  never  after  ventured 
on  a  hoax ;  seldom  went  into  company,  nor 
showed  himself  abroad  more  frequently  than  was 
necessary  for  his  business,  although  he  might 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
walking  along  the  hawthorn  hedge  which  skirted 
his  meadow,  with  a  suspicious  attitude,  a  melan- 
choly step,  and  eyes  quite  different  from  those 
merry  organs  of  intelligence  whose  twinklings 
were  the  well-known  harbingers  of  many  a  jest. 
Nay,  so  deeply  did  this  unhappy  downfall  prey 
upon  his  spirits,  that  his  man  assures  me,  in 
passing  through  his  room  at  night  he  sometimes 
hears  him  mutter  in  his  dreams,  in  a  half  deli- 
rious tone,  the  words  of  the  too  successful  cir- 
cular— "  Send  the — fool — farther!"" 
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I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo— look  to't. 

Shakspeare. 


Something  has  been  already  said  of  the 
M'Orients  in  a  former  tale.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  stock  has  extended  itself  into  other 
countries,  but  in  Ireland,  I  can  assure  you,  reader, 
that  it  has  given  birth  to  no  small  portion  of  the 
immortal  "  eight  millions ;"  at  least  I  know  that 
there  was  one  family  of  them  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  this  village,  and  that  they  were  enough 
to  bore  a  whole  country  side. 

The  M'Orients  of  Mount  Orient,  gentle 
reader,  were  looked  upon  in  our  neighbourhood 
as  people  of  high   fashion,  unbounded  literary 
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attainments,  and  the  most  delicate  sensibility. 
They  had,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  their  life  "  abroad,"'  (a 
word  which  has  a  portentous  sound  in  our  vil- 
lage). On  their  return  to  Mount  Orient  they 
occasioned  quite  a  revolution  in  all  our  tastes 
and  customs  :  they  introduced  waltzing,  smoking 
cigars,  &c.  I  have  seen  their  open  carriage 
sometimes  driving  by  my  window,  Miss  Mimosa 
M'Orient  seated  on  the  coach-box,  and  Mr. 
Ajax  M'Orient,  her  brother,  occupying  the 
interior,  in  a  frieze  jacket  and  a  south-wester. 
But  what  added  most  to  their  influence  was, 
that  both  were  considered  prodigies  of  intellect. 
Ajax  M'Orient  had  written  poems  in  which 
«  riir'  rhymed  to  «  hill,"  "  beam  "  to  '<  stream,'' 
"  mountain  "  to  "  fountain,"  and  "  billow " 
to  "  willow. "  Nay,  it  was  even  whispered 
that  he  had  formed  a  design  of  immortalising 
Robert  Burns,  by  turning  his  poems  into 
good  English,  and  had  actually  performed  that 
operation    upon    Tam   O'Shanter,    which    was 
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SO  much  changed  for  the  better  that  you  would 
hardly  know  it  again.  So  that  he  passed  in 
these  parts  for  a  surprising  genius.  He  was 
likewise  an  universal  critic,  one  of  those  agree- 
able persons  who  know  everything  in  the  world 
better  than  anybody  else.  He  would  ask  you 
what  you  thought  of  that  engraving,  and  on 
your  selecting  a  particular  group  for  admiration, 
he  would  civilly  inform  you  that  you  had  praised 
the  only  defect  in  the  piece.  Like  the  host  in 
Horace,  who  used  to  analyse  his  dishes  with  his 
praises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  his  guests 
of  all  inclination  to  taste  them,  Ajax  would 
afflict  you  with  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  a 
picture  until  you  began  to  see  no  beauty  in  it. 
Nor  did  nature  escape  him:  walk  out  with  him, 
and  he  would  commend  every  lake,  and  rock, 
and  river,  until  you  wished  yourself  under 
ground  from  him.  The  wind,  the  sun,  the 
air,  the  clouds,  the  waters,  nothing  was  safe 
from  the  taint  of  his  villanous  commendation. 
And  then  his  metaphysics;  it  was  all  well  until 
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he  grew  metaphysical :  so  jealous  was  he  of 
originality  on  these  subjects,  that  if  you  assented 
too  hastily  to  one  of  his  own  propositions  ten  to 
one  but  he  would  wheel  round  and  assail  it, 
satisfied  to  prove  himself  wrong  provided  he 
could  prove  you  wrong  also.  The  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  nicer  matter  than 
to  get  through  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ajax 
M 'Orient  without  an  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mimosa  M 'Orient 
was  very  handsome,  a  great  enthusiast,  an  ardent 
lover  of  Ireland  (unlike  her  brother,  who  affected 
the  aristocrat,  and  curled  his  lip  at  O'Connell) ; 
with  a  mind  all  sunshine  and  a  heart  all  fire ;  a 
soul  innocence  itself — radiant  candour — heroic 
courage — a  glowing  zeal  for  universal  liberty — 
a  heart  alive  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  dis- 
tress, and  a  mind,  to  judge  by  her  conver- 
sation, imbued  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
virtue. 

Miss   M*Orient   had    a   near   relative   living 
under  her  protection,  named  Mary  de  Courcy, 
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who  did  not  seem  to  have  half  her  advantages. 
She  was  rather  plain,  had  no  enthusiasm  what- 
ever, very  seldom  talked  of  Ireland,  had  so 
much  common  sense  in  her  mind  that  there  was 
no  room  for  sunshine ;  and  as  to  fire  in  her 
bosom,  the  academy  of  Lagoda  alone,  to  all 
appearance,  could  have  furnished  artists  capable 
of  extracting  it.  She  might  be  candid,  but  she 
had  too  much  reserve  to  thrust  it  forth  as  if  for 
sale  ;  and  she  might  have  an  innocent  heart,  but 
she  was  not  for  ever  talking  of  it.  Of  courage 
she  did  not  boast  much ;  and  as  to  universal 
liberty,  Mary  de  Courcy,  like  the  knife-grinder, 


seldom  lov'd  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 


Of  her  feelings  she  never  spoke  at  all,  and  on 
the  subject  of  virtue  she  could  not  compete  in 
eloquence  with  Miss  M'Orient. 

Still  it  was  a  riddle,  that  while  everybody 
liked  Miss  de  Courcy,  the  M 'Orients  seemed  to 
be  but  little  esteemed   or  loved  by  those  who 
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knew  tbern  well  and  long.  Indeed,  some  looked 
upon  them  as  of  that  class  of  individuals  who 
in  our  times  have  overrun  society,  enfeebling 
literature  with  false  sentiment,  poisoning  all 
wholesome  feeling,  turning  virtue  into  ostenta- 
tion, annulling  modesty,  corrupting  the  very 
springs  of  piety  itself  by  affectation  and  parade, 
and  selfishly  seeking  to  engross  the  world's 
admiration  by  wearing  their  virtues  (false  as 
they  are)  like  their  jewels,  all  outside.  Thus, 
while  Miss  M'Orient  and  her  brother  were 
rhyming  and  romancing  about  "  green  fields '' 
and  ''  groves,"  and  "  lang  syne,"  and  "  negroes," 
and  "birds  in  cages,""'  and  "sympathy,"  and 
"  universal  freedom,"  they  were  such  a  pair  of 
arrant  scolds  and  tyrants  in  their  own  house 
that  no  servant  could  stay  two  months  in  their 
employment.  While  Miss  M'Orient  would 
weep  by  the  hour  to  hear  a  black-bird  whistle 
Paddy  Carey  outside  a  farmer's  cottage,  she 
would  see  whole  families,  nay  whole  nations, 
reduced  to   beggary  without  shedding  a   tear, 
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nor  think    of  depriving  herself  of  a   morocco 
album  to  save  a  starving  fellow-creature's  life. 

Miss  de  Courcy  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman,  once  of  large  fortune,  but  who,  in 
part  by  his  own  improvidence,  and  partly  by 
unavoidable  mischances,  had  fallen  into  decay 
and  ruin.  She  had  been  left  literally  destitute, 
at  an  age  when  it  was  impossible  for  her  in 
any  way  to  accomplish  her  own  independence. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  M*Orients  had 
very  creditably  received  her  into  their  family  ; 
but  unhappily  the  substantial  kindness  was  not 
accompanied  by  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
would  at  least  have  given  it  twofold  merit.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  cause  of  positive 
harshness  towards  a  being  so  gentle  and  so  un- 
offending as  Mary  De  Courcy,  but  everything 
in  the  conduct  of  her  benefactors  reminded  her 
that  they  were  her  benefactors;  her  deep  and 
silent  gratitude  with  them  was  wholly  unappre- 
ciated. Ostentatious  themselves,  of  all  their 
amiable  qualities,  they  never  imagined  in  another 
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the  existence  of  a  virtue  which  did  not  appear 
upon  the  surface,  nor  did  all  her  mildness  save 
their  unfortunate  protegee  from 


The  pitiless  part 


Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 
Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  visiters 
at  Mount  Orient  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Fitzpatrick, 
a  gentleman  only  lately  come  of  age,  and  heir 
to  one  of  the  most  extensive  properties  in  our 
neighbourhood.  Handsome  in  person,  perfect 
in  the  accomplishments  of  his  time,  and  of  a 
demeanour  at  the  same  time  thoughtful  and 
elegant,  Fitzpatrick  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstances  a  formidable  rival,  but,  with  an 
estate  of  six  thousand  a  year  to  back  his  suit, 
the  idea  of  competition  was  ridiculous.  He  had 
not,  it  is  true,  yet  reached  the  exquisite  perfec- 
tion of  modern  manners.  He  would  not  tilt  his 
right  foot  over  the  arm  of  a  lounger  while  he 
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chatted  with  a  lady,  nor  cut  an  old  gentleman 
short  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  some  crude  impertinence  of  his  own^  but 
he  made  himself  so  agreeable  in  other  ways  that 
these  trifling  deficiencies  were  hardly  minded.  On 
him  the  charming  Mimosa  had  long  since  opened 
an  unsparing  battery.  She  listened  with  mute 
attention  to  all  he  had  to  say ;  gave  him  all  he 
sought  of  her  society,  prolonged  the  tete-a-tete 
which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  render  dangerous 
by  the  softened  voice,  the  interested  ear,  the 
upturned  glance  that  seemed  formed  for  shedding 
sunshine  on  domestic  life.  She  had  at  length' 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  plans  begin  to  take 
effect.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became  reserved  and 
even  somewhat  melancholy  on  his  visits  to  Mount 
Orient;  he  seemed  as  if  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  tear  himself  from  her  society ;  he 
loitered  the  whole  morning  away  at  her  piano — 
gave  absent  answers — sighed  witliout  appearmg 
to  know  he  did  so — nay,  what  was  very  odd,  he 
seemed  so  full  of  the  idea  of  Miss  M' Orient  as 
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even  occasionally  to  forget  her  living  self;  for 
Mimosa  often  remarked  that  when  they  were 
alone  together  she  could  scarcely  make  him 
remember  that  she  was  present.  When  he  began 
to  grow  pale  and  thin,  and  matters  approached  a 
climax,  the  compassionate  Mimosa  took  care  to 
afford  the  gentleman  abundant  opportunities  of 
declaring  his  mind,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
being  able  to  succeed.  At  length  the  secret 
came  to  light. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  seasons  of  distress, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland;,  that  Mary  de  Courcy  happened  one 
morning  to  be  watering  some  flowers  that  graced 
the  small  enclosure  in  front  of  Mount  Orient 
house,  when  a  female  cottager,  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  helpless  children,  presented  them- 
selves before  her.  Miss  de  Courcy  and  Mimosa 
both  had  known  the  woman  in  better  times,  and 
the  former  was  surprised  at  her  present  destitu- 
tion. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Marv!"  said  she,  "  'tis  all  over 
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with  US  now,  since  the  house  and  the  man  that 
kept  it  up  are  gone  together.  Hush,  child  !  be 
quiet !  You  never  again  will  come  over  to  us 
now,  Miss  Mary,  in  the  summer  days,  to  sit 
down  inside  our  doore,  an**  to  take  the  cup  of 
beautiful  thick  milk  from  Nelly,  and  to  talk  so 
kindly  to  the  children.  That's  all  over  now, 
Miss — them  times  are  gone.'' 

Moved  by  the  poor  woman's  sorrow.  Miss 
de  Courcy  for  the  first  time  keenly  felt  her 
utter  want  of  fortune.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, to  lay  before  Miss  M'Orient  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  condition  of  their  old  cottage 
acquaintance,  and  conceived  that  she  entered  the 
room  in  happy  time,  when  she  found  her  tender- 
hearted friend  dissolved  in  tears,  and  with  a  book 
between  her  hands.  Still  better,  it  was  a  work 
on  Ireland,  and  Mimosa  showed  her  protegee 
the  page,  still  moistened  from  the  offerings  of  her 
sympathy,  in  which  the  writer  had  drawn  a  very 
lively  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  her  countrymen 
during  a  period  of  more  than  usual  affliction. 
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"  Such  writing  as  this,  dear  Mary  !  '*''  she 
exclaimed,  in  extasy  of  woe,  *'  would  move  me 
were  the  sketch  at  the  Antipodes;  but  being 
taken  in  Ireland,  beloved  Ireland !  imagine  its 
effect  upon  my  feelings — I,  who  am  not  myself 
— I  have  nothing  for  you,  my  good  man,  ^o 
about  your  business  [to  an  old  beggar-man  who 
presented  himself  with  a  low  bow  at  the  window] 
— who  am  not  myself  when  Ireland  is  the 
theme !  The  heart  must  be  insensible  indeed 
that  such  a  picture  could  not  move  to  pity; — 
Ah  !  if  the  poor  Irish^ — [  I  declare  there  are  three 
more  beggars  on  the  avenue !  Thomas,  did  not 
your  master  give  strict  orders  that  not  a  single 
beggar  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  inside  the 
gate  ?] — ah  !  if  the  poor — [let  some  one  go  and 
turn  them  out  this  instant — we  must  certainly 
have  the  dogs  let  loose  again] — if  the  Irish  poor 
had  many  such  advocates  charity  would  win  its 
burning  way  at  length  even  into  the  cold  re- 
cesses  " 

"  There's  a  poor   woman   wants  a  dhrop  o*' 
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milk,  ma'am,"  said  a  servant  appearing  at  the 
door. 

"  I  haven't  it  for  her — let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed lexit  servant] — into  the  cold  recesses  of 
even  an  absentee  landlord's  heart.  The  appeal, 
dear  Mary,  is  perfectly  irresistible ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of 
lending  a  healing  hand  to  such  affliction."" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mimosa,  my 
dear,"  said  Mary,  ''  for  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  give  you  the  gratification  you  desire.'* 

"How,  Miss  de  Courcy?"  said  the  senti- 
mental lady  in  an  altered  tone,  and  with  some 
secret  alarm. 

Mary  de  Courcy  was  not  aware  how  wide  a 
difference  there  is  between  crying  over  human 
misery  in  hot-pressed  small  octavo,  and  relieving 
it  in  common  life  ;  between  sentimentalising  over 
the  picture  of  human  woe,  and  loving  and  be- 
friending the  original.  She  did  not  know  that 
there  are  creatures  who  will  melt  like  Niobe  at 
an  imaginary  distress,  while  the  sight  of  actual 
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suffering  will  find  them  callous  as  a  flint.     She 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  a  sanguine  spirit  to 
explain   the  circumstances  of  their  old  neigh- 
bours, expecting  that  all  her  trouble  would  be 
in    moderating  the  extent    of  her   enthusiastic 
auditor's  liberality.     But  she  could  not  get  a 
shilling  from  the  patriotic  Miss  M  'Orient.    That 
young  lady  had  expended  the  last  of  her  pocket 
money  on  this  beautiful  book  on  Irish  misery, 
so  that  she  had  not  a  sixpence  left  for  the  miser- 
able Irish.     But  then  she  felt  for  them  !     She 
talked  too  a  great  deal  about  "  her  principles.'' 
It  was  not  "  her  principle,"  that  the  poor  should 
ever  be  relieved  by  money.     It  was  by  forward- 
ing "  the  march  of  intellect "  those  evils  should 
be  remedied.     As  the  world  became  enlightened, 
men  would  find  it  was  their  interest  that  human 
misery  should  be  alleviated   in  the  persons  of 
their    fellow    creatures,    a    regenerative    spirit 
would  pervade  society,  and   peace  and  abund- 
ance would  shed  their  light  on  every  land,  not 
even    excepting    dear,    neglected,    and    down- 
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trodden  Ireland.  But,  as  for  the  widow,  she 
hadn't  a  sixpence  for  her.  Besides,  who  knew 
but  she  might  drink  it  ?  Misfortune  drives  so 
many  to  the  dram-shop.  Well,  if  Miss  de 
Courcy  would  provide  against  that,  still,  who 
could  say  that  she  was  not  an  impostor  !  Oh, 
true,  Miss  M'Orient  knew  the  woman  well. 
But  she  had  a  great  many  other  older  and 
nearer  acquaintances ;  and  it  was  ''  her  principle '* 
that  charity  was  nothing  without  order.  In 
vulgar  language,  it  should  always  begin  at 
home.  At  all  events  she  could  and  would  do 
nothing. 

"  Ah,  Mimosa,"  said  Mary,  "  do  you  think 
that  vulgar  rule  has  never  an  exception? " 

"  Never — Mary — never.  Send  in  luncheon  ;  " 
[to  a  servant.] 

"  If  our  English  friends  had  reasoned  so,  the 
Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  badly  off  in 
that  season  of  famine  and  of  pestilence  which  we 
all  remember.'' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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''  The  acceptance  of  charity  from  the  En- 
glish,"" said  Mimosa  with  great  energy — 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  double 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who, 
being  always  welcome  at  Mount  Orient,  was  at 
once  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 
Luncheon  (the  M'Orients  gave  a  splendid 
luncheon)  was  soon  afterwards  brought  in,  and 
all  took  their  places  at  table.  After  the  usual 
compliments  and  inquiries  had  passed  between 
the  ladies  of  the  house  and  their  new  visiter,  Miss 
M 'Orient  resumed. 

"  As  I  was  observing.  Miss  de  Courcy,"  she 
said  with  great  animation,  ^'ihe  acceptance  of 
charity  from  the  English  was,  in  my  opinion,  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  From  that  moment,  to  my  mind, 
the  high  spirit  of  the  country  sank — how  do  you 
like  the  soup,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ?  "  [with  a  lan- 
guishing look] — ''  never  more  to  be  rekindled.*" 

"  Fie  !  Mimosa  !     Consider  their  families." 
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*'  I  would  have  starved  a  thousand  times 
— [some  bread] — sooner  than  degrade  myself — 
[not  that — whereas  the  sweet  cake  ?] — by  ac- 
cepting in  my  utmost  misery  a  boon  from 
England,  domineering,  contemptuous,  tyrannical 
England,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

Here,  Miss  M'Orient  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech  about  "  England,"  and  "  spolia- 
tion,*" and  "  vituperation,""  and  "  slaves,'"*  and 
"  tyrants,'**  and  "  seven  millions,""  and  "  beau- 
teous harbours,"  and  "  green  fields,""  and 
*'  smiling  valleys,*"  and  '^  fertile  soil,"*"*  and 
*^  people  not  allowed  to  clank  their  chains,"  &c., 
which  it  might  be  considered  seditious  in  us  to 
report,  and,  at  all  events,  would  be  tedious,  as  it 
was  not  remarkable  for  originality. 

"  For  what,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she  continued, 
"  are  want  and  hunger — [the  blanc-mange] — 
compared  to  degradation  ?     No,  no,  Mary — 

**  — a  bold  peasantry — 

draw  the  blind.     One  can"'t  eat  a  morsel  \^ith 
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these  begging  faces  staring  in  upon  one  from 
the  window — 

"  — a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
Wh.n  once  destroyed — 

tell  them  we  never  give  any  thing  to  beggars — 
I  declare  our  little  dialogue  has  given  me  a 
prodigious  appetite — 

**  — once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

No — never — never — do  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. 

Fitzpatrick  ?'' 

This  appeal  induced  that  gentleman  to  ask  in 
what  the  dialogue  had  originated.  On  hearing 
the  poor  widow's  story,  which  Mary  was  obliged 
to  tell,  he  at  once  offered  to  receive  the  family 
on  one  of  his  own  farms,  where  they  might  be 
accommodated  for  the  present  without  any 
inconvenience. 

"  There  now,  "'tis  all  settled  as  it  should  be," 
said  Mimosa,  with  great  sang  froid.  "  How 
do  you  like  the  blanc-mange  ?     It  is  corrigeen. 
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Isn't  it  excellent  ?  I  shall  send  you  some.  It 
costs  us  next  to  nothing,  for  the  people  on  the 
shore  are  so  poor  that  they  give  for  an  old 
ragged  gown  as  much  as  it  would  break  one  to 
purchase  in  the  city." 

Miss  de  Courcy  hastened  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  make  the  poor  woman  acquainted  with  her 
good  fortune,  leaving  her  patriotic  friend  to 
extol  starvation  and  finish  her  luncheon. 

"  I  w^ouldn"*!  have  you  lose  your  timcj  Miss, 
talking  to  that  lady,''  said  Peter,  the  servant ;  as 
he  went  to  open  the  gate  for  Miss  De  Courcy. 
"  'Tis  a  what's  runnin'  in  their  brains  them 
sort  o'  people  does  be  thinkin',  an'  not  o'  those 
that's  about  'em.  Miss  Mimosa  looks  as  sweet 
as  sugar  candy,  and  talks  as  delicate  an'  still 
I  declare  'twould  be  an  admiration  to  you  to 
know  what  language  she  ga'  myself  this  mornin' 
o'  'count  o'  the  tables  not  bein'  rubbed,  an'  I 
afther  breakin'  my  heart  at  'em.  I  declare  she 
said  things  to  me,  Miss,  that  if  it  was  Mr.  Ajax 
was  there,  heaven  forgi'  me,  but  I'd  be  inclined 
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often  to  do  what  I'd  be  sorry  for.  I  gave  her 
warnin'  any  way,  direct.  The  Irish  poor  !  Its 
little  the  Irish  poor  throubles  her.  I  wouldn't 
talk  this  way.  Miss,  of  her,  nor  of  anybody,  only 
not  to  have  you  be  decaived  to  your  hurt. 
O aider  and  nearer  acquanintances  !  Sorrow 
much  the  betther  they  ever  wor  o'  being  near 
her.  Charity  begins  at  home !  It  does,  and 
stays  there,  with  that  lady.  It  ought  to  be  well 
used  to  the  house  by  this  time,  for  it's  seldom 
they  give  it  an  airin'  in  their  gig.  We  never 
give  any  thing  to  beggars  !  Ah,  then  the  dear 
knows  they  ought  to  know  that  before  now. 
Bould  pleasanthry  !  There's  more  bouldness 
in  her  little  finger,  than  there's  pleasanthry  in 
her  whole  body." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  kind  Mimosa  were 
once  more  left  alone.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  during  which  the  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  mustering  courage  to  make  the  avowal.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  could  let  this  opportunity 
pass  along  with  all  the  rest  ?     No,  no  1     While 
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she  asked  herself  the  question,  the  Rubicon  (as 
they  used  to  say  in  the  last  century)  was  passed, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  arose  from  his  seat  and  took  one 
which  was  unoccupied  near  Miss  M'Orient. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that.  Now  for  it, 
thought  Mimosa. 

"  You  cannot  but  have  observed  Miss  M' 
Orient,"  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  tone  which  was 
free  from  embarrassment  but  not  from  agitation 
— '*•  you  must  have  observed  that — I  am  sure 
you  have  observed.*"  • 

There  are  three  branches  to  this  discourse — 
thought  Miss  M'Orient. 

"  I  say  Miss  M'Orient,you  must  have  observed 
from  the  frequency  and  length  of  my  visits  this 
time  past  that  it  was  something  more  than  the 
common  feeling  of  an  acquaintance  which  drew 
me  to  Mount  Orient.  I  hardly  think  that  a 
person  of  Miss  M^Orient's  penetration — and — • 
discernment,  could  be  mistaken  in  the  motives  of 
my  conduct." 
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He  paused  as  if  requiring  some  encouragement 
to  proceed. 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  said  Mimosa,  gently 
agitated  in  her  turn,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  they 
were  not  mistaken." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Miss  M' Orient, 
for  I  meant  that  they  should  not.  I  have  then 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  you  that  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  my  present  hopes,  my  future 
happiness  must  entirely  depend.  I  have  been 
and  am  most  fearful,  Miss  M'Orient,  of 
hazarding  the  final  decision  of  a  question  so 
very  important  to  myself,  for  though  I  have 
sometimes  flattered  myself  that  my  attentions 
were  not  ill  received,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  once  received  what  I  could  call 
decided  encouragement.'' 

This  Mimosa  thought  very  unreasonable,  for 
she  certainly  had  gone  as  far  as  she  well  could 
without  appearing  downright  forward.  No 
encouragement !      Why,  what  would   the  man 
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have?  But  these  sensitive  gentlemen  are  so 
hard  to  be  dealt  with.  Well,  if  she  had  not  given 
him  as  much  encouragement  as  he  desired  be- 
fore, she  determined  that  she  would  now  make 
up  for  it. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,'''  she  said,  looking 
modestly  downward — "  you — you — might  have 
been  led  into  error  upon  that  point.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  show  the  real  state  of  one's  heart  on 
such  occasions.  For  my  part,  I  never  could 
bring  myself  [with  marked  emphasis]  to  express 
onelialf  of  what  I feeL  I  never  could,  indeed."" 
.  "  Then  you  encourage  me  to  hope  that  the 
decided  reserve  and  coldness  I  sometimes  thought 
I  could  perceive  was  not  wholly  unfavourable,  as 
I  feared." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick — really — you— you — 
must  exert  your  own  penetration  [with  a  smile  of 
great  significance] — ^you  must  allow  something 
to  natural  timidity  and — and — .  At  all  events 
be  assured  that  you   were  utterly  mistaken,  in 
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thinking  that  there  ever  was  any  decided  cold- 
ness or  reserve  intended.*" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  it,^^  replied 
Fitzpatrick,  in  great  exultation,  "  for  you  are 
good  authority." 

"  One  should  suppose  so,*"  thought  Mimosa. 

"  In  my  sanguine  moments,  I  have  suspected 
so  myself,*"  continued  the  gentleman  ;  "  but  my 
fears  were  too  many  for  my  hopes,  as  they  are 
apt  to  be  in  cases  where  the  heart  is  deeply 
interested.  It  was  therefore  indeed  that  I  came 
to  the  resolution  of  laying  my  mind  before 
yourself  exactly  as  it  stood." 

"  No  confidence  that  you  bestow  on  me,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  shall  be  misplaced.'' 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  thank  you.  On  you, 
my  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  a  great  deal  of  the 
happiness  of  my  future  life  depends.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  now  to  tell  you  in  words 
that  my  affections  have  been  long  surrendered  in 
the  quarter  to  which  we  have  alluded.     To  you 
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it  would  be  absurd  to  offer  any  reasons  in  defence 
of  my  election.  Where  virtue,  grace,  gentleness, 
and  worth  are  united  with  a  sincere  unconscious- 
ness of  merit,  a  man  may  rather  claim  applause 
than  require  apology,  for  bestowing  the  most 
intimate  affections  that  a  fellow  being  can  lay 
claim  to.'' 

Miss  M'Orient  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  modesty  at  all  this  praise.  She  with- 
stood the  storm,  however,  with  great  fortitude, 
and  recovered  her  self-possession  in  time  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech,  which  was  to  her  the 
most  important  of  the  whole.  , 

"  To  you,  therefore,  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  turn  for  assistance  in  my 
anxiety.  A  word  from  you,  I  am  sure,  would 
set  all  my  doubts  at  rest.  I  know  too  well  your 
generosity,  your  kindness,  and,  forgive  my 
adding,  I  rely  too  much  upon  your  knowledge 
of  myself,  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  you  will  aid 
me  to  be  happy ," 

This  was  coming  to  the  point.     If  this  wer 
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not  a  "  declaration,'"  Mimosa  did  not  know  what 
was.  Accordingly  she  conceived  that  it  now 
became  her  part  to  be  eloquent  in  her  turn. 

"  I  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she 
said,  in  a  solemn  manner,  "  with  an  interest 
equal  to  your  own.  Believe  me,  in  the  first 
place,  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater  unhap- 
piness  than  the  thought  that  I  should  at  any 
time,  even  unintentionally,  have  given  you  a 
moment's  pain.  To  be  what  you  have  painted 
me  will  never,  I  fear,  be  in  my  power,  but  if  any 
thing  could  move  me  to  become  all  that  you 
desire,  it  would  be  the  deep  sense  I  feel  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me." 

This  speech  put  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  fairly  at  his 
wits'  end.  He  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  about 
him  like  one  perfectly  perplexed. 

"  Yes — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  the  lady  continued, 
rising  in  dignity  as  she  proceeded — "  I  have  long 
observed  the  attentions  of  which  you  speak — I 
should  be  dull  indeed,  if  I  could  be  insensible  to 
such  marks  of  regard,  proceeding  from  such  a 
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source.  I  have  long  observed  your  worth,  your 
genuine  kindness  of  heart,  your  sensibility  to 
every  sorrow  but  your  own,  and  I  will  no  longer 
hesitate  to  confess  that  in  assenting  to  what  you 
term  your  happiness  I  confirm  my  own. 
Receive — '"*  she  said,  extending  her  hand  towards 
him,  while  her  countenance  glowed  with  emotion 
and  her  cheek  was  steeped  in  tears — "  receive  a 
hand  which  I  only  wish  were  worthy  of  the 
heart  that  claims  it." 

At  this  address,  notwithstanding  the  suspense 
in  which  Fitzpatrick's  circumstances  stood,  he 
could  hardly  restrain  a  convulsion  of  laughter.  • 
Preserving,  however,  his  good  breeding  and  his 
gravity  together,  he  took  the  young  lady''s  hand, 
and  said  with  great  promptness  and  delicacy : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  M*Orient,  I  take  entirely  on 
myself  the  blame  of  this  most  unpleasant  misap- 
prehension. You  have  indeed  judged  rightly  of 
the  nature  of  my  feelings,  but  they  did  not  take 
exactly  the  direction  you  suppose.  I  did  not 
dream  of  daring   to   entertain  such  sentiments 
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towards  Miss  M' Orient,  who  I  hope  is  reserved 
for  a  far  happier  destiny.*" 

"  What,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  cried  Mimosa, 
scarcely  able  to  articulate — "  you  did  not  mean 
me  all  this  time  !  " 

"  Oh,  no — I  only  hoped  that  you  might  use 
your  influence  for  me  with  Miss  de  Courcy,  to 
whom  my  attentions  have  been  so  evident  that  I 
thought  no  one  could  mistake  them." 

At  this  Mimosa  could  do  no  less  than  faint  in 
her  chair,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  gentleman, 
who  however  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
she  was  not  long  in  coming  to  herself.  For  some 
time  she  could  only  apply  to  her  salts  and 
verbena  in  silence.  If  she  were  overwhelmed 
with  modesty  before,  she  was  ready  now  to  sink 
to  the  ground  with  shame  and  mortified  vanity. 
These  were  not  at  all  removed  by  her  observing, 
as  her  glance  fell  for  an  instant  on  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  countenance,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  politeness,  he  could  not  repress  the  play  of  a 
certain  provokingly  intelligent  expression  about 
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the  lips  and  eyes.  She  recovered  herself,  how- 
ever, with  tolerable  presence  of  mind.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  her,  she  said,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  so  far  vindicated  the  good  taste 
which  she  had  always  ascribed  to  him.  Not 
being  aware  that  such  declarations  are  always 
made  by  deputy,  she  had  fallen  into  an  error 
which  had  quite  enough  of  the  comic  to  account 
for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick*'s  smile. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
Miss  M*Orienfs  character,  knew  that  he  had 
lost  nothing  by  this  awkward  etourderie.  He 
took  those  hits  with  so  much  humility,  that  Misi? 
M'Orient  grew  weary  of  inflicting  them,  and 
said  in  a  relenting  tone — 

"  I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  is  not 
ended  by  this  explanation.  Well,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, so  Miss  de  Courcy,  then,  is  the  divinity 
whose  offering  of  sighs  and  vows  I  have  so  un- 
fairly intercepted.  I  am  anxious  to  make  proper 
restitution." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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*'  Well,  you  shall  have  my  interest  with  my 
cousin,  who,  I  can  tell  you  already,  is  not  in- 
sensible to  your  merits.  Farewell !  you  need  say 
nothing  of  this — this — as  — " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  dear  Miss  M'Orient — Oh,  honour, 
honour  bright !"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. 

And  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  tell  a  word 
of  it  until  three  weeks  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  de  Courcy,  and  then  to  her  alone,  and  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  in  which  (be  it  under- 
stood) we  now  communicate  it  to  the  reader,  as 
the  M 'Orients,  we  can  assure  him,  are  still  alive, 
and  flourishing  in  our  neighbourhood. 
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Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease — 
Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase; 

Till,  like  the  rain-bow's  light, 

Thy  various  tints  unite, 

And  form  in  heaven's  sight 

One  arch  of  peace  ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


I. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary, 

In  merry  Bandon  town, 
When  in  his  cottage  weary. 

An  Orangeman  lay  down. 
The  summer  sun  in  splendour 

Had  set  upon  the  vale, 
And  shouts  of  "  No  surrender  !  " 

Arose  upon  the  gale. 
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II. 

Beside  the  waters,  laving 

The  feet  of  aged  trees, 
The  Orange  banners  waving. 

Flew  boldly  in  the  breeze — 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting, 

A  hundred  voices  join, 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 


III. 

Ha  !  tow'rd  his  cottage  hieing. 

What  form  is  speeding  now, 
From  yonder  thicket  flying, 

With  blood  upon  his  brow  ? 
"  Hide — hide  me,  worthy  stranger  ! 

Though  green  my  colour  be, 
And  in  the  day  of  danger 

May  heav'n  remember  thee  ! 
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IV. 


"  In  yonder  vale  contending, 

Alone  against  that  crew, 
My  life  and  limbs  defending, 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearful  warning, 

There's  death  in  every  tone — 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning. 

And  heav'n  prolong  your  own  !  " 


V. 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted. 

In  pity  to  the  green  ; 
He  heard  the  tale  and  felt  it, 

His  very  soul  within. 
"  Dread  not  that  angry  warning, 

Though  death  be  in  its  tone — 
I'll  save  your  life  till  morning, 

Or  I  will  lose  my  own." 
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VI. 

Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling 

The  angry  torrent  press'd, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling, 

The  Orangeman  address' d — 
"  Arise,  arise,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain  ! 
In  yonder  stony  hollow 

Your  only  son  is  slain  !  " 


VII. 

With  rising  shouts  they  gather 

Upon  the  track  amain. 
And  leave  the  childless  father, 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  frighted  stranger, 

In  covert  where  he  lay — 
"  Arise  !  "  he  said,  "  all  danger 

Is  gone  and  past  away  I 
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VIII. 

"  I  had  a  son — one  only, 

One  loved  as  my  life, 
Thy  hand  has  left  me  lonely, 

In  that  accursed  strife. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee, 

Until  the  storm  should  cease, 
I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee — 

Arise,  and  go  in  peace  !  " 


IX. 

The  stranger  soon  departed, 

From  that  unhappy  vale  ; 
The  father,  broken-hearted, 

Lay  brooding  o'er  that  tale. 
Full  twenty  summers  after 

To  silver  turned  his  beard  ; 
And  yet  the  sound  of  laughter 

From  him  was  never  heard. 
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X. 


The  night  was  falling  dreary, 

In  merry  Wexford  town, 
When  in  his  cabin  weary, 

A  peasant  laid  him  down. 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing 

Along  the  summer  vale, 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shouts  of  ''  Granua  Uile." 


XI. 

Beside  the  waters,  laving 

The  feet  of  aged  trees, 
The  green  flag,  gaily  waving, 

Was  spread  against  the  breeze — 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting, 

Loud  voices  filled  the  town. 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating, 

"  Down,  Orangemeny  lie  down!" 
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XII. 

Hark  !  'mid  the  stirring  clangour, 

That  woke  the  echoes  there, 
Loud  voices  high  in  anger. 

Rise  on  the  evening  air. 
Like  billows  of  the  ocean, 

He  sees  them  hurry  on — 
And,  'mid  the  wild  commotion, 

An  Orangeman  alone. 


XIII. 


<i 


My  hair,"  he  said,  "  is  hoary, 

And  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  your  cruel  band. 
Full  twenty  years  and  over 

Have  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover 

Of  peace  and  concord  now. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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XIV. 

"  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Your  brother  of  the  Green; 
When  fainting-  and  defeated, 

I  freely  took  him  in. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him 

From  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him 

Though  he  had  kill'd  my  son. 


XV. 

That  aged  peasant  heard  him, 

And  knew  him  as  he  stood, 
Remembrance  kindly  stirr'd  him. 

And  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure. 

He  pierced  the  listening  train, 
"  I'm  here  to  pay  the  measure 

Of  kindness  back  again  I  " 
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XVI. 

Upon  his  bosom  falling, 

That  old  man's  tears  came  down ; 
Deep  memory  recalling- 

That  cot  and  fatal  town. 
"  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee, 

My  being-  first  shall  end  ; 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee, 

My  saviour  and  my  friend  !  " 


XVII. 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address'd  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning. 

He  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders. 

Their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  through  the  street. 
L  2 
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XVIII. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger, 

From  peril  scowling  dim, 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  Heav'n  remember  him. 
By  joyous  crowds  attended, 

The  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 

Of  Orange  and  of  Green. 


THE    PHILANTHROPIST. 


/ 


THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 


Un  tel  philosophe  aime  les  Tartares  pour  ^tre  dispense 
d'  aimer  ses  voisins. 


"  Now,  gen'lemen  !  please  to  take  your  places. 
All  right  behind  ?" 

"All  right." 

Such  was  the  signal  for  our  starting  on  a 
charming  autumn  afternoon,  from  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  west-end  of  London,  whither  I  had 
been  drawn  from  the  quiet  retirement  of  "  our 
neighbourhood  "  by  some  business  not  necessary 
here  to  be  detailed.  We  were  seated  in  the 
Bristol  stage.  The  gay  verandas  of  Piccadilly 
flew  rapidly  by  the  windows  of  the  coach  in 
which   I   sat,  a   lonely-hearted   passenger.     So 
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absorbed  was  I,  indeed,  by  the  recollection  of 
my  private  business,  that  we  had  left  Hounslow 
behind  us,  before  I  thought  of  turning  my  atten- 
tion to  my  fellow  passengers.  There  was  only 
one  who  had  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  his 
countenance  and  frame  attenuated  by  years  and 
by  ill  health.  There  was,  in  his  manner,  an  air 
of  what  I  could  not  help  considering  affected 
simplicity,  and  a  smile  of  mawkish  benevo- 
lence played  over  his  features,  except  when  he 
addressed  or  was  addressed  by  a  very  agreeable 
and  gentle-mannered  old  lady  who  sat  in  the 
corner  opposite,  and  seemed  tenderly  solicitous 
about  his  comfort,  or  by  a  fine,  good-natured 
and  sensible-looking  young  fellow,  who  occupied 
the  only  remaining  seat.  At  such  times  his 
countenance  assumed  a  peevishness,  and  even  a 
sourness  which  accorded  very  ill  with  the  moon- 
light sweetness  that  illumined  it  when  he  either 
listened  or  spoke  to  others.  As  night  approached, 
he  drew  from  one  pocket  a  kind  of  flat  cape, 
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which  he  tied  around  his  shoulders,  as  I  thought, 
for  the  greater  warmth.  What  was  my  surprise, 
however,  as  he  applied  one  corner  to  his  lips,  to 
see  it  suddenly  swell  into  the  form  of  a  comfort- 
able pillow,  against  which  he  leaned  at  ease, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  that  pigeon 
called  a  pouter.  He  next  produced  from  another 
pocket  what  seemed  a  folded  napkin,  but  which, 
by  a  similar  process,  became  transformed  into  a 
handsome  cushion,  upon  which  he  installed  his 
person  with  deliberate  care.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  produced  a  third,  which  he  inflated  to 
an  equal  size  and  elasticity.  Placing  this  last 
behind  his  back,  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  he 
passed  an  arm  through  the  side-loop,  and,  thus 
supported,  dropped  into  a  balmy  slumber. 

I  thought  the  old  gentleman  travelled  a  good 
deal  at  his  ease,  but  as  my  fellow  passengers 
seemed  to  be  all  of  the  same  party,  even  a  smile 
might  be  considered  rude,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  my  reflections  to  my  own  mind.  If  this 
be  not  the  magic  of  nature,  thought  I,  it  is  surely 

l3 
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that  of  art.  March  forward,  intellect !  If  we  are 
already  able  to  put  a  bed-tick  into  the  pocket 
of  a  surtout,  who  knows  what  our  sons  may  do 
with  the  house  and  gardens  ?  Methinks,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  offered  one  of  his  cushions 
to  the  lady. 

On  leaving  the  coach,  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  from  the  coachman  the  name  of  my 
fellow  passenger. 

"  He's  a  rum  old  gentleman,  sir,  isn't  he  ? " 
said  coachey,  smiling  as  he  condescendingly 
helped  the  guard  to  put  down  a  heavy  basket  — 
"  That's  Mr.  Everard  Sweetman,  the  great  phi- 
lanthropist, that  your  honour  might  hear  of  in 
the  newspapers.  That's  his  wife  and  son  that 
travel  with  him.  They  have  caught  him  at  last, 
your  honour,  and  I  believe  there's  an  end  to  his 
philanthropy,  for  this  turn,  at  all  events." 

Is  it  possible  ?  Everard  Sweetman  !  I  thought 
I  should  remember  that  face,  but  though  it  was 
not  so  long  since  I  had  left  home,  I  had  heard 
much  more  than  I  had   seen  of  our  eccentric 
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neighbour.  And  is  this  the  end  of  all  his  mighty 
projects  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race  ? 

Everard  Sweetman,  gentle  reader,  inherited 
from  his  father  one  of  the  handsomest  mansions 
and  demesnes  in  our  neighbourhood;  a  property 
which  was  more  than  doubled  by  his  marriage 
with  one  of  the  most  amiable  young  women  in 
the  place.  In  directing  the  management  of  their 
time,  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  you,  doubt- 
less, gentle  reader,  have  observed,  are  led  by 
some  purpose  or  another,  good  or  evil.  Some 
choose  one  pleasure,  some  another  ;  some  direct 
all  their  exertions  to  forward  their  advancement 
in  this  world;  some  prefer  labouring  for  the 
next;  some  work  for  vice,  a  few  perhaps  for 
virtue ;  a  great  many  for  both  together ;  but 
almost  all  are  active  in  one  pursuit  or  another. 
There  is  one  class,  however,  who  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rest,  and  whose  occupation  (if  any 
employment  of  theirs  deserve  the  name)  may 
best  be  denoted  by  the  very  vulgar,  but  at  the 
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same  time  very  expressive  term,  wool-gathering. 
It  is  their  boast  to  be  free  from  prejudice  of 
every  kind  ;  to  them  their  native  soil  is  no  more 
than  an  island  at  the  antipodes ;  a  father,  a  wife, 
a  brother,  are  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  mass  of  mankind  ;  home,  kindred,  the 
assueta  oculis  regio  are  words  that  carry  with 
them  no  awakening  influence ;  all  particular  af- 
fections being  swallowed  up,  as  they  would  have 
you  think,  in  the  glow  of  general  benevolence. 
They  are  ready  for  any  thing  you  offer,  and  you 
can  give  them  nothing  so  good  that  they  will  not 
be  always  on  the  look  out  for  better.  They 
have  no  vulgar  attachment  to  any  set  of  fixed 
and  immutable  principles ;  the  mind,  with  them, 
carries  her  jesses  always  loose,  an  unhooded 
hawk,  for  ever  ready  to  soar  at  any  floating 
paradox  that  catches  its  attention.  Duty,  fide- 
lity, constancy i  humility,  are  obsolete  words  in 
their  vocabulary.  They  will  not  openly  censure 
them,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  talking  about 
them.     They  are  virtues  of  too  narrow  a  walk 
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for  such  excursive  spirits,  who  dislike  nothing 
so  much  as  the  idea  of  restriction  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

Living  at  his  leisure,  perfectly  at  ease  on  all 
terrestrial  points,  and  never  accustomed  to  be 
restricted  in  his  reading,  Mr.  Everard  Sweet- 
man  was  an  individual  of  that  species  so  common 
in  our  day,  and  of  which  I  have  furnished  above 
a  very  faint  description.  It  was  his  custom, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  to  stray  along  the 
groves  and  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood,  study- 
ing the  works  of  those  immortal  persons  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  and  striving  to  divine 
why  they  had  hitherto  done  so  little  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  so  great  an  object. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  relating  Mr. 
Sweetman's  history,  we  have  the  least  design  of 
exposing  his  professed  motives  to  derision.  No, 
unhallowed  indeed  would  be  the  smile  that  a  well 
intentioned  though  erroneous  enthusiasm  would 
awaken.     He  who  proclaims  himself  a  philan- 
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thropist  professes  himself  the  first  of  human 
beings — the  friend  of  his  Creator  and  his  crea- 
tures— and  is  entitled  to  the  veneration,  and  if  his 
actions  correspond  to  his  professions,  to  the  grati- 
tude, of  every  well-regulated  mind. 

But  as  there  are  certain  knowing  counterfeit* 
abroad,  who  would  have  you  suppose  they  labour 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  the  rogues  know 
well  that  they  are  only  working  for  their  own 
vanity,  their  own  ambition,  their  own  self- 
conceit  ;  as  this  sacred  title  is  sometimes  be- 
stowed on  knaves  who  seek  to  deceive  others, 
and  fools  who  labour  to  deceive  themselves, 
the  well-meaning  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  do 
not,  in  the  common  phrase,  take  all  for  gold  that 
glitters. 

One  soft  spring  morning,  when  the  heavens 
were  still  and  close,  the  groves  all  breathless, 
and  the  lake  a  mirror,  Mr.  Sweetman  had  a  sin- 
gular train  of  thought,  in  which  the  whole  truth 
burst  upon  him  at  a  flash.  The  scene  of  this 
radiant  vision  was  a  shaded  slope,  to  which  he 
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had  rambled,  with  Moore's  "Utopia'"'  in  one 
pocket,  and  a  volume  of  Plato  in  the  other.  Here, 
as  he  meditated  on  his  favourite  theme,  with  his 
eyelids  dropped,  while  one  hand  helothe  book 
and  the  other  supported  his  thoughtful  brow, 

And  o'er  his  forehead  as  he  bent 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

human  life  appeared  to  his  mind  like  a  plane 
surface,  and  happiness  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Besides  this 
straight  line  were  numberless  others,  oblique, 
elliptical,  parabolic,  bias,  zig-zag,  transverse, 
retrograde.  All  these  latter  lines,  in  proportion 
as  they  removed  further  from  the  central  one, 
were  emblematic  of  the  various  degrees  of  misery. 
It  appeared  evident  now  to  our  philosopher,  that 
what  he  chose  to  call  a  rectilineal  course  of  con- 
duct was  the  one  most  nearly  allied  to  happi- 
ness, and  that  all  the  errors  of  mankind  arose 
from  their  swerving  more  or  less  to  the  one  side 
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or  the  other,  the  degree  of  error  and  consequent 
unhappiness  bearing  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  deviation.  The  brilliant  tide  of  discovery 
did  not  rest  here.  The  causes  of  such  deviation 
were  yet  to  be  investigated,  and  were  found  to 
consist  in  certain  impulses  of  the  mind,  impelling 
it  now  this  way,  now  that,  in  pursuit  of  gold,  or 
fame,  or  pleasure,  or  revenge,  or  any  other  base 
pursuit,  but  more  than  all  in  the  general  igno- 
rance of  what  might  be  the  wisest  system  to 
pursue.  As  all  their  wanderings  therefore  arose 
from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  true  road  to  hap- 
piness, from  their  choosing  some  wrong  line  in- 
stead of  the  right  one,  it  was  evident  they  only 
required  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  fact  in  order 
to  amend  their  courses,  and  that  information 
(please  Providence)  he  was  determined  to  impart 
to  them.  As  to  what  he  had  heard  when  he  was  a 
child,  of  mankind  being  in  a  fallen  state,  and  con- 
sequently "  inclined  to  evil  from  their  youth,"  he 
thought  too  highly  of  his  species  to  let  it  weigh 
well  with  him.    He  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
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you  could  persuade  a  miser  to  throw  his  gold 
into  the  river,  if  you  could  only  show  him  that 
avarice  was  injurious  both  to  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  others — that  the  greatest  libertine 
would  become  as  mortified  as  an  anchoret,  pro- 
vided you  could  only  logically  prove  to  him 
that  such  indulo-ences  were  mischievous — and 
that  the  most  liquorish  bon  vivant  would  lay 
down  his  glass,  if  the  evils  of  intemperance  were 
demonstrated  to  him  by  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment  of  the  syllogism  that  you  could  offer.  He 
had,  in  truth,  a  wonderfully  high  opinion  of  the 
human  race,  and  was  firmly  convinced,  that,  if  it 
were  still  in  a  degraded  state,  he  was  himself  the 
Avatar  who  was  destined  to  restore  it. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  heca- 
tomb on  demonstrating  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  Mr.  Sweet- 
man  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  his  discovery,  and 
that  hecatomb  was  his  family  estate  and  the 
settlements  of  his  wife  and  children.  What 
glory !  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  an  bumble 
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individual  like  himself  to  accomplish  that  which 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  and  all  the  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity  only  contemplated  in 
vain  abstraction.  How  beautifully  simple  was 
the  truth  !  The  disease  of  the  world  was  that  all 
are  going  wrong,  and  the  remedy  to  make  them 
go  right.  Could  anything  be  more  compre- 
hensive ?  The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  mankind  all  former 
notions  upon  this  subject,  and  to  substitute  those 
of  the  rectilineal  system  in  their  place.  The 
best  way  of  commencing  so  desirable  but  arduous 
a  scheme  was  evidently  to  found  an  extensive 
seminary  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  new 
ideas.  But  this  was  an  undertaking  so  hazardous 
in  point  of  expense  that  Mr.  Sweetman  was 
tempted  to  give  over  the  idea,  and  let  his  system 
perish  with  himself,  or  trust  to  chance  for  its 
celebrity  (a  degree  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy  with  which  he  afterwards  se- 
verely reproached  himself).  Mrs.  Sweetman, 
a  shrewd  as  well  as  amiable  woman,  took  the 
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Utmost  alarm  at  the  idea  of  carrying  the  system 
into  practice  in  this  manner,  although  she  had 
listened  to  all  its  details  with  great  sweetness  and 
complacency  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  verbal 
speculation. 

"Found  a  seminary,  my  love  I — what  pro- 
perty have  we  that  could  support  so  continual  a 
charge  ?  "    , 

"  Aye,  there^S'the  rub,"  said  Sweetman,  with 
a  sigh,  "  the  expense  indeed  is  formidable." 

'*  Besides,  my  dear  Everard,"  said  his  spouse, 
encouraged  by  this  tone  of  acquiescence,  "  it 
strikes  me,  that,  after  all,  what  is  original  in  this 
system  of  yours  is  very  questionable,  and  what 
is  true  may  appear  to  many  not  very  original. 
What  is  it  but  a  new  mode  of  setting  forth  what 
all  the  world  knows  perfectly  well  already  ?  I 
am  afraid  they  will  say  that  you  show  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  in  supposing  that  men 
will  not  sometimes  continue  to  prefer  vice  to 
virtue  at  all  hazards,  and  that  you  tell  nothing 
new  in  letting  them  know  that  it  is  their  passions 
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and  their   pleasures  that  set  them  astray  from 
what  is  right."" 

This  was  an  ill-judged  stroke  of  Mrs.  Sweet- 
man.  She  had  better  have  confined  herself  to 
the  question  of  expense,  and  left  it  to  Provi- 
dence to  enlighten  her  husband's  mind  upon  the 
excessive  folly  of  his  system. 

"  You  don't  understand,  my  dear,*"  he  said, 
with  a  peevish  smile,  "  the  nature  of  your  edu- 
cation has  restricted  your  ideas  upon  these  sub- 
jects. An  ignorance  of  human  nature,  truly  ! — 
You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  not 
come  hastily  to  these  conclusions — I  have  not 
been  without  reflecting  on  the  matter.  An  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  !     Very  well,  indeed.'' 

*'  My  dear  Everard,"  said  Mrs.  Sweetman, 
taking  his  hand  aff*ectionately,  "  I  did  not  charge 
you  with  an  ignorance  of  human  nature ;  I 
merely  spoke  of  what  might  be  said  by  others." 

This  apology  did  not  satisfy  the  philosopher, 
and  he  devoted  himself  more  ardently  than  ever 
to  the  digesting  of  his  system.     In  his  suspense 
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about  the  seminary  he  consulted  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  M'Donough,  a  gentleman  as  completely 
the  reverse  of  all  that  he  was  himself  as  any  indi- 
vidual could  be.  Mr.  M'Donough  was  a  plain, 
sensible  man,  very  clear-headed,  and  a  little 
impatient  of  the  slowness  of  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  otherwise.  He  had  not  one 
spark  of  originality  in  his  composition,  and  what 
was  more,  he  had  a  strong  tendency  to  despise 
what  was  called  originality  in  others.  He  was 
a  man  of  heavy,  muscular  form,  a  dark,  and 
some  thought,  a  saturnine  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

A  man,  that  like  the  fruit 

Of  the  huge  Indian  tree,  did,  underneath 
A  rugged  covering  yet  contain  within  him 
The  sweet  milk  of  a  nice  humanity. 

He  had  not  the  least  genius  in  the  world  for  a 
paradox ;  he  firmly  believed  and  strictly  prac- 
tised his  religion,  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  made 
all  his  household  practise  it  also.     He  had  very 
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little  leisure,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination, 
for  forming  great  philanthropic  schemes,  being 
chiefly  occupied,  while  Mr.  Sweetman  was  pre- 
paring to  confer  happiness  on  the  whole  human 
race,  in  looking  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
dispensing  charity  in  secret  to  the  surrounding 
poor,  promoting  good  will  and  concord  amongst 
his  neighbours  and  dependents,  and  extending 
practical  blessings  to  all  within  the  circle  of  his 
influence.  It  may  be  surmised  how  likely  such 
an  individual  was  to  enter  into  the  high-flown 
schemes  of  our  philanthropist. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  equal  his  astonishment 
when  Mr.  Sweetman,  having  found  him  in  his 
library,  drew  a  chair  to  the  round  table,  and 
laying  upon  it  a  number  of  plans,  charts,  and 
papers  descriptive  of  the  rectilineal  system,  un- 
folded his  designs  and  their  principia  at  ample 
length.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  M^Donough  did 
not  possess  the  rare,  the  very  rare  and  invaluable 
gift,  of  communicating  good  counsel  without 
wounding  pride.     Having  none  himself,  he  was 
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apt  to  suppose  others  equally  free  from  it,  and 
made  no  allowance  for  it  in  his  mode  of  opening 
their  eyes. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  face  in 
which  Sweetman  fancied  he  could  discover  secret 
envy  lurking  under  a  look  of  honest  surprise  and 
remonstrance,  "  is  it  possible  you  canbeso  infa- 
tuated as  to  suppose  that  nobody  knew  before 
yourself  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  going 
wrong,  and  that  they  would  be  all  the  happier 
for  going  right  ?  Correct  your  ideas,"  said  he, 
''  and  learn  to  be  humble  and  rational.  Men 
know  as  well  as  you  do  that  they  are  going 
wrong,  and  they  will  continue  knowingly  to  do 
so,  as  long  as  the  indulgence  of  human  passion 
and  the  pursuit  of  temporal  interests  shall  be 
agreeable  to  our  unhappy  nature.  Can  you  not 
see  that  your  straight  and  crooked  lines  are 
nothing  more  than  giving  a  new  form  to  truths 
as  well  or  better  known  than  the  Roman  alphabet? 
but  the  vanity  which  makes  you  blind  to  the 
staleness  of  what  you  call  your  discovery  is  a 
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trifle  in  comparison  with  the  arrogance  which 
leads  you  to  wish  that  it  should  supersede  all  the 
labours  of  the  ancients,  and  even  the  very  word 
of  the  Deity  himself.  If  you  would  really  serve 
your  species,  first  busy  yourself  in  discharging 
your  essential  duties,  then  add  as  much'  to  them 
as  you  will.  It  is  a  bad  beginning  to  your  phi- 
lanthropy to  wrong  your  family  and  neglect 
your  tenantry  and  your  dependents,  and  all  in 
pursuit  of  a  speculative  scheme  which  has  no 
more  substance  than  that  cloud  above  our  heads. 
Employ  your  talents  (since  you  are  confident  of 
possessing  them)  in  urging  mankind  to  follow 
the  light  that  has  been  given  them,  instead  of 
helping  to  extinguish  the  little  that  remains  on 
earth,  for  depend  upon  it,  since  you  talk  of  lines, 
you  could  not  choose  a  more  crooked  one  than 
you  are  proposing  to  yourself.*" 

While  listening  to  this  speech  Mr.  Sweetman 
busied  himself  in  rolling  up  his  papers  and 
putting  them  into  a  small  tin  case,  which  he 
slipped  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
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Good  morning,  brother,"  he  said,  with  a 
somewhat  angry  tone,  "  I  see  I  am  not  to  num- 
ber philanthropy  amongst  your  virtues.  I  con- 
sulted you  upon  this  scheme  because  I  had 
always  a  high  opinion  of  your  moderation  and 
sound  sense,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken  in  you. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  you  can  see  no  novelty  in 
my  system.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  motives  of  this 
great  indignation  at  my  designs,  but  I  forbear 
to  notice  them.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if 
you  had  examined  your  own  mind  before  you 
undertook  to  fathom  mine.  You  would  not 
perhaps  find  the  bottom  so  clean  as  you  suppose. 
Had  Plato,  or  More,  or  Howard  had  such  coun- 
sellors as  you  where  would  their  works  be  now  ? 
But  I  believe  it  was  the  better  genius  of  the 
human  race  that  prompted  your  speech.  Had 
you  had  the  prudence  to  disguise  your  natural 
feelings  with  better  care  the  world  might  never 
have  been  the  wiser  for  the  contents  of  this  box, 
(slapping  his  pocket  vehemently  with  his  hand) ; 

VOL.  III.  M 
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but  now  I  am  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  com- 
mence the  building  without  delay.'" 

''  And  I  tell  you,  Everard,''  said  Mr.  M*Do- 
nough,  "  that  you  are  about  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  your  own  ruin,  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  led  by  feelings  of  benevolence  in 
what  you  are  undertaking,  you  love  nothing 
whatever  but  your  own  silly  vanity  and  conceit, 
which  you  unfortunately  possess  the  means  of 
indulging,  and  to  gratify  which,  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded, from  the  very  nature  of  your  principia 
as  you  call  them,  you  would  risk  both  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  the  whole  human  race, 
here  and  hereafter.**^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


Poor  wretch — he  read  and  read  till  his  brain  turned, 
He  held  unlawful  thoughts  of  many  things. 


The  neighbourhood  shortly  rung  with  the 
fame  of  the  new  seminary.  It  was  founded  at 
great  expense,  and  supported  at  a  greater.  It 
was  easy  to  find  inmates  for  an  establishment 
where  all  was  gratuitous,  more  especially  as  the 
philosopher  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  all  open 
interference  with  the  religion  of  his  pupils. 
Charts  of  the  lines  were  hung  up  against  every 
wall ;  but,  alas!  do  or  say  what  he  could,  Mr. 
Sweetman  was  surprised  to  find  the  crooked 
lines  the  favourites. 

Mr.  Sweetman  excluded  all  coercive  disci- 
pline, laying  his  lines  of  conduct  before  the 
pupils,  and  trusting  to  that  ardent  love  of  per- 
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fection  for  which  human  nature  has  in  all  ages 
been  so  very,  very  remarkable,  for  their  adopt- 
ing the  right  one.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the 
obliquity  in  his  seminary  greater  than  in  the 
world  he  would  correct.  He  was  astonished  to 
discover  that  men  were  capable  of  stealing  where 
they  had  neither  the  necessity  nor  example  for 
it ;  that  covetousness,  anger,  pride,  and  other 
passions  would  spring  up  in  grounds  where  he 
thought  the  seeds  had  not  been  sown:  in  a  word, 
he  found  what  many  others  find  too  late,  that 
false  sentiment  and  false  philosophy  are  but  weak 
restraints  for  human  will. 

His  disappointments,  however,  did  but  stimu- 
late his  industry ;  and  he  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  seeing  all  go  as  he  wished  when  funds 
failed  him  !  The  blow  was  an  irrecoverable  one, 
for  he  was  already  sunk  in  debt  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  his  means  The  seminary  was  seized  by 
his  creditors,  and  sold  for  a  lace  factory,  where 
he  had  soon  the  mortification  to  see  his  pupils  all 
at  work,  and  seeming  to  remember  no  more  of 
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him  or  of  his  lines  than  if  they  never  had  existed. 
The  ruin  did  not  rest  here.  The  family  estate 
and  house  were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  poor  Mr.  Sweetman  shortly  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  scenes  (beloved  in  spite  of  the 
philanthropy)  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  his  existence,  the  haunts  of  his  youth, 
and  the  home  of  his  tranquil  married  life,  mak- 
ing a  distinguished  figure  in  the  advertisements 
of  an  eloquent  auctioneer.  It  was  announced 
for  sale  as  the 

BEAUTIFUL  VILLA  AND  DEMESNE,* 

situate  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the 

SHANNON, 

THE    QUEEN    OF    IRISH    RIVERS; 

while  the  front  windows  command  an  enchanting 
prospect,  including  a  view  of  the 

CELEBRATED  RECTILINEAL  SEMINARY 

OF  THE 

GREAT  PHILANTHROPIST,  MR.  SWEETMAN, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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With  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  useless  tear, 
Mrs.  Sweetman  left  this  paradise,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  four  amiable  children,  who 
must  now  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for 
independence  in  society.  The  philanthropist 
had  not  even  the  consolation  of  being  regretted 
by  the  tenantry  who  gathered  round  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Sweetman 
was  bewailed  by  young  and  old ;  but  her  bus-* 
band  was,  notwithstanding  all  his  benevolence, 
but  little  known  or  regarded  amongst  his  de- 
pendents, with  whom  he  had  never  been  con- 
nected by  the  surest  of  all  social  ties,  the  tie  of 
sympathy. 

No  man  cried — God  save  him ! 

and  the  carriage  rolled  away  without  a  parting 
benediction  on  his  head. 

"  He  was  a  dhroU,  quare'kind  o'  man,  sir," 
said  Clancy,  the  herdsman,  to  one  of  the  visiters 
who  came  to  inspect  the  premises;  "  he  never 
was  much  good  for  those  about  him,  although 
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they  say  people  thinks  a  dale  of  him  in  other 
places.     He  was  a  great   scholar  they  say,  but 
he  had  no  more  sinse  than  a  child.      Misther 
M'Donough,  that  doesn't  read  the  one  half  as 
much,  would  buy  an'  sell  him  at  any  fair  in  the 
counthry.    It's  afther  thoughts  of  his  own  the 
masther  used  always  be  goin""  in  place  o'  lookin' 
to  those    about    him,   an'   taking   care   o'    the 
tenanthry  as  a  landlord  ought  to  do.     An**  still 
an'  all  he  had  a  way  o'  talkin'  with  him,  now, 
that  when  he'd  once  begin  at  you  he'd  persuade 
you  out  o'  your  eyesighth,  as  it's  my  opinion  he 
often  persuaded  himself.     'Tisn't   good,  sir,  I 
b'lieve  sometimes,  God  help  us,  for  people  to 
know  too  much  without  the  grace  o'  God.     It 
dhraws  their    thoughts   away  from   what   they 
ought  to  do.     It  would  be  betther  for  Misther 
Sweetman,  any  way,  he  never  opened  a  readin'- 
made-asy,  than  to  read  himself  as  he  did  out  o' 
house  an'  home.     An'  sure  what  hurt,  if  he  done 
any  good  by  it  ?" 

The  unfortunate  philanthropist  arrived  at  the 
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dwelling  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  a  state  of 
beggary,  the  world  no  better  than  before,  and 
little  saved  out  of  the  general  wreck  besides  his 
case  of  philosophical  principia.  Mr.  M'Donough 
had  the  kindness  to  refrain  from  reproaching  him 
in  his  downfall,  and  struck  (as  Sweetman  be- 
lieved,) with  remorse  for  his  former  injustice,  lent 
him  privately  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
interest  of  a  neighbouring  farm.  But  how  could 
Sweetman  quietly  sit  down  to  till  the  earth  while 
the  garden  of  the  human  intellect  lay  waste,  and 
was  he  to  suffer  his  discovery  to  perish,  after 
having  sacrificed  so  much  to  make  it  known  ? 
Accordingly,  one  summer  morning,  before  any 
of  the  family  were  up,  putting  what  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  committing  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  care  of  Providence,  he  mounted 
the  plough  horse,  and  set  off  to  preach  his  dis- 
covery in  the  cities  of  the  empire. 

Mrs.  Sweetman  was  still  enjoying  a  tranquil 
morning  dream,   when   her   chamber-door  flew 
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open,  and  Kitty  the  housemaid  burst  into  the 
room,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  missiz,  missiz,  that  I  may  never  die  in 
sin  if  the  masther  isn't  gone  philandheriti'  about 
the  country  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Kitty  ? "'' 

*'  'M  sure,  ma''am,  I  seen  him  myself  puttin' 
a  night-cap  an"*  the  box  o""  papers  in  his  pocket, 
an'  there  he's  now  gone  throttin'  down  the  aveny 
an'  he  mounted  upon  Knowing  Tom,  that  was 
wantin'  this  very  mornin'  to  rise  airth  to  the 
praties.'* 

Mrs.  Sweetman  started  up  in  terror.  ^ 

"  Run,   Kitty,   run — call  master  James,  and 

I 

tell  him  to  follow  your  master  instantly — make 
haste ! " 

The  energetic  housemaid  was  in  ail  corners  in 
an  instant. 

'*  Masther  James  !  get  up,  sir — there's  your 
father  gone  off  from  us  !  Jack,  Jack  !  I  say, 
get  up,  an'  saddle  the  mare  for  masther  James." 

In  a  few  minutes   Mr.  James  Sweetman  was 

m3 
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on  horseback  ;  and  accompanied  by  Jack,  on 
foot,  pursued  the  fugitive  philanthropist  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  a  spavin  a-piece  on  each  of  his 
mare's  feet  would  suffer  him  to  use.  Mr.  Sweet- 
man  was  trotting  quietly  along  by  the  fragrant 
hedgeways,  inhaling  the  delicious  morning  air,and 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  early  day,  when  the 
cry  of  "  Masther  !  M — a — sther  !  Hulloo — ee  ! 
HuUoo — ee  !*"  resounded  far  behind  him.  Sus- 
pecting what  was  a-foot,  without  looking  around, 
he  privately  administered  the  spurs  to  his  horse's 
flanks,  and  being  well  mounted,  soon  lost  all 
hearing  of  the  unpleasing  sounds. 

He  did  not  for  some  time  find  mankind  un- 
grateful. Crowds  of  such  individuals  as  those 
I  have  above  described,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Athenians,  were  "  always  looking  out  for  some 
new  thing,""  came  to  hear  his  lectures,  to  see  him 
unfold  his  charts  and  plans,  and  expound  the 
advantages  of  rectilineal  habits.  The  system 
was  cried  up  as  a  prodigy ;  all  his  movements 
were  faithfully  recorded  in  the  newspapers  under 
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the  head  of  "  Fashionable  Intelligence;"  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  open  to 
receive  him  in  his  progress  through  the  country, 
and  he  was  every  where  distinguished  by  the 
sounding  name  of  "  The  Philanthropist."  "  It 
is  well,"  thought  Mr.  Sweetman,  "  the  world  at 
last  is  beginning  to  go  right."  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  importunities  of  his  son,  and 
his  wife,  who  followed  him  from  place  to 
place,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  endeavovir- 
ing  to  recal  him  to  his  home  and  his  neglected 
business,  it  might  be  said  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Sweetman  enjoyed  ample  felicity.  But  he  wai5 
doomed  to  suffer,  in  his  turn,  the  pangs  that  are 
experienced  by  all  the  craving  hungerers  after 
fame,  even  those  who  longest  keep  possession  of 
the  public  eye.  Not  the  smile  of  a  courtezan, 
not  the  favour  of  a  despot,  not  the  glimmer  of  a 
summer  lake,  not  the  hue  of  an  autumn  cloud 
are  so  variable  as  the  breath  of  popular  fame. 
The  public  began  to  grow  tired  of  rectilinealism , 
and   all  went   as  crooked   as   ever.     A  dancer 
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appeared,  who  could  pirouette  for  half  an  hour, 
if  requisite,  upon  the  top  of  one  toe,  and  a  fiddler 
who  could  play  behind  his  own  back,  so  it  may 
be  judged  what  chance  a  philosopher  had  of 
retaining  his  hold  on  public  attention.  Poor 
Sweetman  became  utterly  miserable  —  nobody 
took  notice  of  him,  and  he  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  live  in  solitude. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude along  one  of  the  high  roads  leading  into 
a  provincial  town,  and  brooding  on  the  apathy 
of  mankind,  he  heard  a  voice  at  a  little  distance 
behind,  exclaim — 

"Jack,  there  he  is  !" 

In  an  instant  he  was  pinioned  from  behind, 
lifted  from  the  earth,  and  placed  upon  a  horse 
which  he  had  no  difficult}^  in  recognising  as  the 
same  which  he  had  ridden  from  home  some  years 
before. 

"  Ah,  masther,'"*  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Jack 
Riedy,  as  he  mounted  behind  him,  "  I  have 
you  now  at  last,  an'  sorrow  one  o**  me  will  let 
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go  the  grip  till  I  bring  you  to  the  missiz,  any 
^ay." 

The  philanthropist  shouted  "  murder,""  and  a 
crowd  was  speedily  collected.  But  on  observing 
his  strange  contortions  as  he  struggled  in  the 
muscular  grasp  of  the  young  ploughman,  and 
seeing  the  latter  touch  his  forehead  with  a  signi- 
ficant air,  they  concluded  it  was  some  poor 
lunatic  escaped  from  bedlam,  and  Jack  Riedy 
was  suffered  to  convey  his  prize  away  in  triumph 
to  the  village,  which  he  entered  towards  the  close 
of  day. 

The  decline  of  his  popularity,  and  the  old  ' 
complaint  of  want  of  capital,  made  it  an  easier 
matter  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  to 
confine  him  for  some  little  time  to  his  domestic 
circle,  and  to  make  him  enjoy,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, some  months  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

*'  Yes,  Mary,""  he  said  one  morning  to  his 
wife,  taking  her  hand  affectionately  as  they  sat 
together  after  breakfast,  looking  through  the 
open  window   upon   a   harvest  scene.      "  It  is 
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better  after  all  for  rae  it  should  be  as  it  is.  The 
happiness  of  mankind  may  suffer  to  my  poverty 
of  means  ;  but  the  quiet  of  my  own  breast — my 
own  serenity  and  peace  are  augmented  by  this 
impediment,  which  confines  me  to  the  circle  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  intimate  converse  of  my 
nearest  friends.  For  do  you  know,  Mary,  that 
even  in  those  moments  when  my  projects  seemed 
most  prosperous,  and  all  the  world  seemed  hurry- 
ing to  gather  wisdom  from  my  lips,  I  was  not 
quite  at  rest.  A  horrid  suspicion  would  some- 
times cross  my  mind,  that  all  was  wrong,  that 
I  was  teaching  falsehood — and  the  more  I  was 
applauded,  the  oftener  would  this  fancy  cross  my 
mind.'' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Everard,"  said  Mrs.  Sweet- 
man,  ''  there  is  that  great  difference  between 
those  who  inculcate  what  is  true,  and  those  who 
put  forward  what  is  merely  speculative.  Repose 
of  mind,  peace,  joy,  are  always  the  possession  of 
him  who  administers  genuine  instruction  ;  while 
the  ambitious  speculatist,  even  when  he  gains 
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disciples,  is  for  ever  gnawed  in  secret  with  doubts 
of  his  own  doctrines.  His  glittering  fancies  may, 
perhaps,  catch  some  idle  spirits  in  his  lifetime, 
but  burst  like  a  schoolboy's  air-blown  bubbles 
on  his  tomb.  With  many,  they  end  in  mental 
gloom  and  eventual  fatuity.'' 

In  this  well  meant  speech  poor  Mrs.  Sweet- 
man,  once  more,  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  fut  her  foot 
in  it.  Her  husband  was  not  yet  so  much  out  of 
conceit  with  his  system,  that  he  could  endure 
with  any  fortitude  to  hear  it  stigmatised  as  empty 
speculation.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Sweetman  trust 
so  implicitly  to  his  smooth  encomiums  on  do- 
mestic felicity  as  to  forbear  keeping  an  eye  upon 
his  movements.  Her  anxiety  was  not  abated  on 
this  subject  when,  after  a  close  seclusion  of  some 
weeks,  he  entered  the  breakfast  parlour  one 
morning,  and  informed  them  all,  confidentially, 
that  "  he  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  for  money  to 
travel  all  over  the  world,  for  he  had  discovered 
the  day  before  that  he  was  a  steam  engine,  and 
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capable  of  going  at  a  prodigious  rate  either  by 
sea  or  land." 

Poor  Mrs.  Sweetman  turned  pale  as  death. 

"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this,*"  exclaimed 
his  son. 

"  A  steam  Indian  /"  cried  Kittv,  in  amaze,  as 
she  set  the  kettle  on  the  chafing  dish. 

"  A'  d'ye  hear  that  eroo  ? '"'  said  Jack  Riedy, 
opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  as  if  to  receive  the 
rare  intelligence  at  every  aperture. 

'*  Yes,'"*  resumed  the  philosopher,  with  his 
usual  self-complacent  smile,  "  but  I  mention  it 
confidentially,  so  take  care  to  say  nothing  of  it 
to  my  brother,  M*Donough,  it  would  be  so 
hard  to  persuade  him  of  its  truth.  What  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  my  mouth  I 
found  to  be  the  chimney — these,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  those  apertures  beneath  the  nose,  which  it 
is  only  lawful  to  name  in  poetry,  "  are  the  safety 
valves — the  eccentric  motion  " — tapping  his  fore- 
head— *'  is  here" 
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'  He  has  some  sinse  then  afther  all,*"  said 
Jack. 

"  My  lower  limbs  are  propelling  stilts  of  an 
ingenious  mechanism,  by  which  I  move  on  land, 
and  my  arms,"  said  he,  "  or  what  I  thought  my 
arms,  are  paddles  which  I  am  to  use  at  sea.  I 
propose  leaving  home  for  England  without 
delay,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  by  land  as  far  as 
Dublin,  the  back-water  from  the  paddles  is  so 
injurious  to  the  sides  of  the  canal." 

Jack  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  But  would  it  not  be  better,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Sweetman,  recovering  her  presence  of 
mind,  *'  if  you  would  say  something  of  it  to 
Doctor  M'Patchitup,  before  you  start.*" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Sweetman,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed ;  "  that  fellow  is  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule — and  besides  those  doctors  are  so  fond  of 
thrusting  their  medicines  upon  you,  whether  you 
stand  in  need  of  them  or  no." 

With  all  their  care  they  did  not  keep  so  strict 
a    watch   on   the   philosopher,    but   he   slipped 
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through  their  fingers,  (to  Jack^s  eternal  shame 
and  disgrace)  and  (availing  himself  of  a  legacy 
which  had  been  left  him  by  a  friend)  set  off  for 
London,  not  confiding  so  much  in  his  own  loco- 
motive powers  upon  the  way  as  to  disdain  the 
assistance  of  the  Bristol  coach  and  steam-boat. 
Arrived  in  the  metropolis,  he  soon  discovered 
that  before  he  could  make  any  progress  with  his 
own  system,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  undo 
all  that  had  ever  been  done  by  anybody  else,  so 
he  leagued  with  prophets,  founders  of  new  sects, 
people  who  believed  anything,  and  people  who 
believed  nothing,  together  with  other  liberty- 
loving  gentry  of  the  same  description,  in  preach- 
ing war,  open  and  subtle  against  all  existing 
institutions  good  and  bad,  and  as  they  were. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  who  were  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  their  early  principles  by  the 
cogency  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
eloquence,  he  had  the  kindness  to  establish  a 
church,  in  which  he  himself  officiated  on  Sun- 
days, commencing  divine  service  by  a  song,  such 
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as  "  Cease  your  Funning,"  or  **  I'd  be  a  But- 
terfly," while  the  congregation  evinced  the  fer- 
vour of  their  piety  by  clapping  their  hands  and 
stamping  with  the  feet  as  in  a  theatre.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  for  some  time,  that  in  the  parish 
in  which  the  Rectlineal  Temple  was  established, 
it  is  supposed  the  cases  of  shop-lifting,  child- 
murder,  robberies  by  servants,  and  other  offences 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  city 
calendar,  were  nearly  doubled. 

Things  were  in  this  flourishing  state,  when 
the  philosopher  was  once  more  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  fickleness  of  the  aura  popularis,  A 
rival  establishment  was  set  up  in  the  same  street 
with  the  Recitilineal  Temple,  in  which  an 
individual  appeared  who  had  lately  discovered 
that  everybody  in  the  world  (not  even  excepting 
Mr.  Sweetman)  was  going  wrong,  except  himself, 
which  he  undertook  to  prove  beyond  dispute. 
Poor  Sweetman  was  once  more  deserted,  and 
compelled  to  give  himself  over  to  chagrin. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  Mrs.  Sweetman 
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found  him  on  her  arrival  in  London,  where  she 
hoped,  assisted  by  her  son,  at  length  to  reclaim 
him  from  a  folly  of  which  he  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  had  enough.  They  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  return  with  them,  but  I  after- 
wards heard  that  he  had  contrived  to  give  theni 
the  slip  once  more  at  Bristol,  and  took  shipping 
for  America,  where  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  new 
settlements  of  a  growing  country^  a  field  for  his 
Rectilinealism  less  open  to  competition  than  in 
the  crowded  opinion-mart  of  Europe. 
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*'  Shamus,  I  won't  let  you  go  till  you  shake 
hands." 

*'  Take  ofF  o'  me  ! " 

"  Shake  hands,  an'  I  will." 

"  Take  off  o**  me,  again." 

*'  I  won't,  I  tell  you,  till  you  shake  hands, 
an'  say  we're  friends." 

"  Didn't  you  sthrike  my  son  'istherday  at  the 
fair  green  before  the  whole  place,  an'  he  not 
doin'  one  ha'p''orth  to  you  nor  to  any  body  else  ? 
an'  didnH  he  come  home  to  me  for  the  first 
time  any  body  ever  seen  him  in  such  a  state, 
with  your  mark  upon  his  head,  and  the  blood 
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sthramin'  down  betune  his  eyes  ?  Did  you,  or 
did  you  not?" 

"  I  own  I  did." 

"Did  he  ever  sthrike  you,  or  one  belongin' 
to  vou,  in  his  whole  life  ?*" 

"  I  own,  he  didn't." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him,  or  did  any  body 
in  the  whole  parish  ever  see  him,  lift  a  stick  at 
a  fair  in  his  life,  or  any  place  else." 

"  Never,  I  own  ;  there  isn't  a  qui''ter  boy  goes 
the  road." 

"  An'  what  for  did  you  sthrike  him  ?  Take 
ofFo'  me,  I  advise  you." 

"  'Twasn'^t  out  of  any  harm  I  done  it, 
Shamus.  There's  none  of  us  but'll  do  a  thing 
of  an  odd  turn,  that  he'll  be  sorry  for  aft  her, 
when  he'll  be  cross.  Many  is  the  time  I  had 
to  put  up  with  the  like  myself  from  an  ould 
neighbour,  an'  I'll  engage  I  never  made  any 
work  about  it,  when  I'd  know  that  it  isn't  o' 
purpose  he  done  it." 
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"  You're  the  first  man  that  ever  ruz  a  stick  to 
Phaudhrig.'" 

"  An'  rU  engage  it'll  be  long  from  me  till 
I'll  do  it  again." 

"  Like  enough — like  enough.  He  didn't 
spake  a  word  since,  an'  the  docthor  hasn't  much 
opinion  of  him.  Like  enough  it  may  be  the 
last  sthroke  he'll  ever  get  from  you  or  any  one 
else.     No  matther— I'll  remember  it  for  you." 

"  Ah,  Shamus,  don't  say  that ;  that's  a  bad 
word.  Arn't  we  the  one  cleon  ?  don't  harbour 
hathred ;  don't  let  one  blow  break  an  ould 
friendship.  Don't  look  so  black  ;  say  the  word 
— forgive  an'  forget !  Do  you  break  from  me 
afther  all,  without  a  word  ?  Well,  maybe  I'm 
wrong  to  talk  about  it  now,  an'  Phaudhrig  bad. 
But  you'll  think  betther  of  it  when  he's  up  an' 
well  again,  as  he  will  be  before  long,  I  hope. 
There  he  goes,  as  black  as  night,  an'  small 
blame  to  him,  the  state  the  boy  is  in  afther  me. 
Well,  heav'n  forgive  the  man  that  first  invented 
whiskey  ;    'tis  it  that  desthroys  us  all.     That's 

VOL.   III.  N 
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always  the  way  I  talk  in  the  mornin'.  Oh, 
whiskey,  whiskey  !  \is  you  that  ought  to  have 
my  heavy  curse  !  an'  sure  afther  all  it  isn''t, 
only  myself — for  I'll  go  bail,  if  I  never  went  to 
you,  you  never  would  stir  hand  or  foot  to  come 
to  me.  What  in  the  world  makes  the  gover**- 
ment  allow  there  to  be  so  many  public-houses  ? 
to  have  the  poor  people  killin'  and  murtherin' 
themselves  an'  one  another,  an'  plannin'  all 
manner  o'  bad  work  besides  ?  If  I  was  a 
magisthrit  I  know  I'd  ordher  it  defFerent.  I 
wouldn't  allow  a  license  to  one  publican  that  I'd 
know  let  one  get  dhrunk  in  his  house  the  whole 
year  round.  See  what  a  bill  this  is  for  a  poor 
boy  to  have  to  pay  out  of  his  day's  hire  ! 
Timothy  Gibbons,  docthor — docth — no  debtor 
to  Michael  Shaughnessy — "  And  he  began  to 
spell  and  tot  over  an  account  of  which  we 
subjoin  an  accurate  transcript,  for  the  information 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  and  all  legislators 
who  are  concerned  either  in  the  distillery  laws 
or  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Timothy  Gibbons,  Dr,  to  Michael 

Shaughnessy, 

October  8th,  18 . 

£    s.    d. 

Feb.  4.  to  a  Glass  of  sperrits  in  The  Morning  3 

-    13.  To  I  pint  With  Jerry  M'Coy       .         .  10 

14.  to  3  penerth  Candles  And  tobaco         .  3 

15.  To  A  pint  With  Jerry  M'Coy  .  .  10 
17.  to  ^  gallon  Porther  with  Same  .  8 
19.  to  A  Noggin  with  Dito  .  .  8 
22.  To  Nogin  with  coachman  .  .  8 
28.  to  6  penerth  of  Tobaco  per  Wife  home  6 

March  2.  an  a  glass  home  per  dito          .             .  2 

4.  to  tobaco  per  do  home              .             .  2 

6.  And  pint  with  Jerry  M'Coy  &  others  1     8 

8.  to  3  half  pints  with  Wife  and  others  2     6 

9.  to  2  half  pints  and  ^  gallon  porther 

with  Jerry  M'Coy            .         .             .  2     4 

11.  to  5^Pint  by  yourself         .         .             .  10 

12.  to  2  tumblers  with  Jerry  M'Coy  .  10 
14.  to  2  pints  with  Dito  the  Day  You  made 

The  vow                 .             .             .             .  3     4 
Sept.  14.  To  I  pint  The  Day  the  Six  Months  was 

out          .              ....  10 

9.  to  a  quart   Porther  and  Nogin  with 

Jerry  M'Coy         .             .             .             .  19 

25.  To  a  Jug  with  Jerry  M'Coy                 .  10 

Oct.  4.  To  half  a  bottle  by  Yourself                 .  1     4 

7.  to  3  jugs  with  M'Coy  and  Others        .  2     6 


total    £1     6    5^ 
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"Ah,    them    three  jugs   was  the  jugs  that 
tumbled    poor    Phaudhrig,  an''  for  no  rason  in 
life  only  just  because  he  was  the  first  to  come 
acrass  me,  an'  I  lavin"*  the  public-house  afther 
Jerry  M'Coy  daarin'  me  to  do  it.      And  what's 
the  end  of  it  now  ?     Ould  Shamus  Collins,  that 
was  one  o*  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  whole 
place,   to   be   turned    again    me   as    bitther   as 
winther !     an'    all    through    the   mains   o'   the 
whiskey !     O    the   back   o'   my   hand   to   you, 
whiskey,  every  da}^  you  rise  !  *" 

The  name  of  the  village,  which  about  noon 
on  a  sharp  October  day,  was  the  scene  of  the 
foregoing  conversation,  is  a  point  of  no  con- 
sequence to  our  tale.  The  persons  speaking,  were 
James  or  Shamus  Collins,  a  poor  cottier  burthened 
with  a  family,  w^hom  he  supported  chiefly  by 
fishing  in  a  neighbouring  river,  and  Tim  Gibbons, 
a  young  man  of  the  same  rank,  living  by  his  daily 
labour  and  the  produce  of  five  or  six  acres  of 
ground,   the   greater   portion  of  the  profits  of 
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which  were  annually  deposited  in  the  till  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring 
public-house.  An  over-fondness  for  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  merchandise,  and  (the  natural 
consequence  of  this  indulgence)  a  thirst  for 
such  glory  as  an  oaken  cudgel  could  produce 
him,  were  almost  the  only  faults  (and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  were  rather  serious  ones) 
that  disfigured  the  otherwise  hearty  and 
generous  character  of  Timothy  Gibbons.  "  The 
whiskey,"  as  he  emphatically  called  it,  had 
brought  him  into  many  a  difficulty  long  ere 
now.  It  involved  him  in  quarrels,  though  he 
was  naturally  peaceful  and  good-tempered.  It 
induced  idleness  and  expense,  though  when 
free  from  its  influence  he  was  industrious  and 
thrifty  enough.  But  this  last  perplexity  in 
which  it  had  involved  him,  far  overbalanced  all 
before,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  learn  by 
following  the  old  fisherman  down  the  village 
street,  and  attending  to  his  indignant  soliloquy. 
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as  he  moves  gloomily  along  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine. 

"  Give  you  my  daughther  ?  'Tis  I  that'll 
think  of  it.  A  purty  fellow  you'd  be  to  have  a 
house  an'  family,  undher  your  charge  !  'Tis'nt 
for  that  I  reared  her — to  give  her  to  a  dhrunkard 
an'  a  boulum-skioh  o'  your  kind  that  would 
lift  a  hand  to  a  boy  that  never  done  a  ha'p'orth 
to  one  belongin'  to  you,  an'  her  own  brother 
besides  !  Well,  it's  no  matther !  If  ever  you 
darken  the  thrash 'Id  o'  my  doore  agin,  you  may 
call  me  a  fool.  No — if  I  was  to  wait  a  hundherd 
years  for  it  I'll  have  revinge  for  that  blow." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words  aloud,  he  turned 
and  shook  his  huge  clenched  fist  in  the  direction 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  object  of  his  wrath. 
He  stood  at  this  time  before  a  plain  looking 
house,  yet  somewhat  superior  to  the  ordinary 
village  dwellings,  having  a  neat  green  hall-door, 
with  a  little  parapet  wall  enclosing  some  rose 
trees  and  laurel  bushes,  and  thick  white  muslin 
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blinds,  drawn  across  the  windows.  Any  person 
acquainted  with  the  country  would  at  a  glance 
have  known  the  priest''s  house,  even  if  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  personage  had  not  appeared  at 
the  moment  above  the  blind.,  directed  with  an 
expression  of  severity  against  the  vindictive 
fisherman.  He  threw  up  the  sash  and  accosted 
the  latter  from  the  window. 

"  Shamus,  what's  that  I  heard  you  saying.?'* 

"  Och,    nothin',   plase   your   riverence,   only 
talkino^  to  mvself  I  was." 

"  But  what  were  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Och,  nothin'  to  be  throublin'  your  riverence 
about  it." 

"  You  spoke  of  a  blow,  and  of  taking  revenge 
on  some  one." 

*'  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  your  riverence,  I  was 
talking  of  Tim  Gibbons,  a  bad  mimber."" 

"  What !  is  it  he  to  whom  you  promised  your 
daughter  Mary  ?  " 

"  'Tis,  plase  your  riverence,  an'  that'll  never 
have  her  now  by  my  consent." 
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"  Indeed  ?  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Shamus, 
Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  " 

*'  Oyeh,  he's  no  good,  Sir.  He's  given  to 
the  liquor,  entirely — entirely." 

"  That's  a  serious  fault ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  hope  for  his  amendment.  I  know  he  has 
made  many  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  failing,  and 
he  certainly  has  in  part  succeeded.  If  he  could 
once  become  altogether  sober  (as  I  have  little 
doubt  he  may  in  the  course  of  time),  there 
would  not  be  his  equal  in  the  parish." 

"  Och  !  the  vagabone  !  *" 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  have  taken  up  some 
prejudice  against  him,  Shamus." 

"  Is  it  me,  your  riverence  ?  I'll  engage  I 
have  no  prodigies  agin'  any  one,  only  I  know 
what  sort  he  is,  that's  why  I  talk." 

"  Well,  I  hope  to  see  you  better  friends. 
Are  you  going  to  fish  ?  " 

"  No,  then,  Sir,  I  was  goin'  for  your  river- 
ence to  come  over  to  Phaudhrig,  that's  as  bad 
as  he  can  be.**  ^ 
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«  What,  Phaudhrig  !  is  Phaudhrig  ill  ?  what's 
the  matther  with  him  ?  '** 

f(  Why  then,  what  I  thought  never  would  be 
the  matther  with  him,  a  sthroke  he  got  'istherday 
at  the  fair-greea  that  had  like  to  stiffen  him.'"'' 

"  Who  could  have  done  it  ?  It  must  have 
been  accident  or  mistake,  for  Phaudhrig  never 
was  apt  to  give  provocation  to  any  one." 

"  Why  then,  there  he  is,  that  we  were  just 
talking  of  this  minute,  and  that's  Tim  Gibbons, 
that  came  again'  him  in  the  fair  with  a  halloo 
an'  a  whisk  of  his  stick,  an'  laid  him  on  the 
flat  of  his  back,  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
standing." 

*'  And  that  was  the  blow  for  which  I  heard 
you  say  that  you  would  be  revenged  ?  " 

"  The  very  blow.*" 

"  Oh,  well — come — let  us  go  and  see  Phau- 
dhrig. We'll  talk  about  that  affair  another  time." 

The  clergyman  knew  enough  of  the  old  man 
to  see  that  this  was  not  the  most  favourable 
moment  to  discuss  the  subject.     He  knew  him 
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to  be  in  general  inclined  to  peace  and  harmony 
with  his  neighbours,  not  easily  moved  to  anger — 

but,  being  wrought 

Perplex' d  in  the  extreme. — 

The  consanguineous  connections  of  both  the 
old  man  and  his  intended  son-in-law  were 
widely  ramified  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  had  known  many  a  rustic  feud, 
originating  in  as  slight  a  cause, 

Bequeath' d  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

until  combat  seem'd  to  both  parties  an  essential 
part  of  their  existence.  He  determined  therefore 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  until  Phaudhrig 
or  Patrick  Collins  should  be  out  of  danger, 
an  event  which,  notwithstanding  the  predictions 
of  old  Shamus,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
took  place  within  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
fortnight. 

Those   who    are    desirous   of    tracing    the 
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progress  of  an  Irish  rustic  feud,  may  feel  an 
interest  in  learning  the  course  of  the  events  which 
followed  the  recovery  of  the  younger  Collins. 
While  the  latter  was  confined  to  his  apartment, 
the  house  was  daily  crowded  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  family,  whose  stern  counte- 
nances showed  that  they  fully  participated  in 
the  sense  of  injury  manifested  by  the  old  fisher- 
man. Phaudhrig,  however,  as  it  has  been  said, 
recovered,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
all  would  be  forgotten.  But  private  whispers 
by  the  cottage  fireside  did  not  confirm  the 
hope.  The  "  Gibbonses"  and  the  ''  Collinses"* 
were  soon  spoken  of  as  two  separate  parties ; 
and  though  no  overt  act  of  retaliation  yet  took 
place,  it  required  no  very  extensive  experience 
of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  that  rank  to 
which  both  parties  belonged,  to  judge  that  such 
a  contingency  was  not  far  distant.  Accordingly, 
no  one  was  suprised  when  the  news  spread 
through  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  that, 
"  a  brother  an'  a  cousin  of  Tim  Gibbons  had 
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been  waylaid  on  their  way  from  a  market  town 
convanient,  an'  left  for  dead  upon  the  road." 

In  all  countries  and  classes  of  society,  when 
once  the  passions  of  the  many  have  been  awa- 
kened, there  are  not  wanting  evil  spirits  to  fan 
the  fire  of  ill  will  until  it  bursts  into  an  open 
flame.  Such  demon  tongues  were  not  idle 
now  amongst  the  friends  of  either  party.  Bad 
counsellors  there  were,  who  suggested  to  old 
Shamus,  and  especially  impressed  it  on  the 
younger  clansfolk,  that  it  was  the  first  time 
such  an  affront  had  ever  been  put  up  with  by 
one  of  the  name,  and  that  if  he  suffered  this 
to  pass,  the  "  whole  counthry  would  be  down 
upon  him."  Accordingly,  alpeens,  cudgels,  and 
even  fire-arms  were  prepared ;  throngs  of  the  same 
faction  met  and  discussed  and  drank  together, 
and  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  were  arranged 
for  declaring  war  upon  the  "  Gibbonses." 

Nor  were  the  like  envenomed  spirits  wanting 
on  the  other  side.  The  first  aggressor,  Timothy, 
was  taught  to  consider  old  Shamus''s  determi- 
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nation  to  break  off  the  match  between  him  and 
Mary  Collins,  as  an  insult  with  which  no  one 
would  put  up,  who  had  "  the  laste  sperrit,'*' 
and  as  to  the  subsequent  aggression  on  his 
brother  and  cousin,  that  was  generally  agreed 
to  have  "  settled  the  business,"  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  pay  off'  the  Collinses  in 
their  own  coin  and  to  give  them  enough  of  it. 

"  It  isn't  your  father,  nor  your  grandfather, 
nor  one  o'  the  name  that  ever  came  before  you, 
that  would  be  put  off*  in  that  way,"  said  one  of 
those  officious  friends,  "  an,  the  match  all  as  one 
as  made  an'  complate." 

"  The  most  genteelest  way  for  you,  Tim,'' 
said  another,  "  if  it's  the  genteel  thing  you  want 
to  do,  is  just  to  have  a  handful  o'  boys  ready 
some  night  after  nightfall,  an'  to  whip  her  away 
with  you  widout  waiting  to  ax  his  lave." 

'*  It's  just  what  myself  was  thinking  Tim," 
said  Jerry  M'Coy,  "  an'  you  ought  to  know, 
so  far  as  one  boy's  help  can  go,  that  you  can 
depend  upon  me." 
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The  final  adjustment  of  the  proposal  was 
adjourned  to  Michael  Shaughnessy's,  where 
Tim  was  eventually  persuaded  to  fall  into  this 
national  proposition,  on  the  express  understand- 
ing, however,  that  "not  one  ha'p'orth  o'  hurt'** 
should  be  done  to  Mary,  only  just  to  take  her 
away  to  his  mother's,  where  nothing  would  be 
shown  her  but  the  greatest  respect,  until  old 
Shamus  could  be  induced  to  relinquish  his 
resentment  and  his  obduracy  together. 

The  cottage  of  the  stubborn  fisherman,  was 
situate  near  the  borders  of  a  small  river,  which 
runs  brawling  through  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  glens  in  our  neighbourhood.  It 
was  on  the  second  evening  after  the  conversation 
just  detailed,  that  Phaudhrig,  Mary,  and  old 
Judy  (who  lived  as  a  kind  of  helper  in  the 
family)  were  seated  at  the  kitchen  fire,  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  man  of  the  house.  He  had 
gone  out  fishing  in  the  morning,  and,  tempted 
by  unusual  success,  was  induced  to  prolong  his 
journey  further  up  towards  the  source  of  the 
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little  river  than  he  had  intended  at  setting  out 
from  home.     The  sun  had  already  gone  down, 
and  Mary,  feeling  somewhat  lonesome,  called  on  , 
Judy  to  assist    in   passing  away  the   time,  by 
telling  some  of  her  old  stories. 

"  A',  what  story,  child  ? "  said  old  Judy, 
pushing  back  her  grey  hair,  and  looking 
fidgetty  :  *'  sure  you  know  I  have  no  stories  .^  " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  you  have,  if  you  wished  to 
tell  them." 

"  Well,  what  story  will  I  tell  you  V 

"  Any  one  at  all  you  like,  that'll  make  the 
evening  pass  away,  and  not  to  be  lonesome 
this  way." 

"  Well,  asy,  an'  I  tell  you  somethin'  that'll 
show  you  what  it  is  for  people  to  be  meddlin' 
with  what  doesn't  belong  to  'em,  an'  to  be  curous 
an**  covitious,  an'  not  to  be  continted  with  what 
was  their  own  by  rights. 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time,  an'  a  very 
good  time  it  was,  there  was  a  poor  lone  widow 
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woman  an'  her  son,  that  lived  in  a  httle  cabin 
in  a  lonesome  place  westwards,  an*  all  in  the 
wide  world  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  one  little 
haggart  o'  cabbitch,  that  they  had  behind  the 
house.  Well  an'  good  :  they  used  to  ait  a  head 
o"*  the  cabbitch  every  day  betune  'em,  an'  if  they 
did  it  isn't  long  till  the  whole  haggart  a'most 
was  gone,  all  to  one  little  head,  and  they  didn't 
know  what  in  the  world  would  they  do  when 
that  was  out.  So  the  poor  widow  called  her 
son,  an*  says  she — 

" '  Shaun,  there's  no  use  in  talkin',  we  arn*t 
like  the  fishes  that  we  could  live  upon  wather, 
or  like  the  birds  upon  the  air,  so  'tis  betther 
for  us  part  in  time.  Take  my  blessin'  with 
you,  my  good  boy,'  says  she,  '  an*  go  an*  seek 
your  fortune.' 

"  '  Oh,  murther  ! '  says  the  boy,  *  a'  where'll 
I  go  ?'  says  he. 

"  '  I'll  tell  you,'  says  she,  '  how  you'll  know 
it.     Take  this  wattle,  an'  this  handful  o'  chaiF, 
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an'  when  you  go  outside  the  doore  throw  up  the 
chafF  until  you'll  see  what  way  the  wind  blows, 
an'  whatever  way  that  is,'  says  she,  '  folly  it.' 

<« «  Why  then,  never  say  it  again,'  says  the 
boy,  '  I'll  do  your  biddin',  an'  more  loock  to 
me,'  says  he ;  '  an'  whatever  I  get  I'll  be  sure 
to  bring  it  home.' 

"  *  Do  so,  achree,'  says  the  widow,  *  an'  I'm 
full  sure  you'll  have  the  loock,*  says  she,  '  for 
you  were  ever  an'  always  a  good  boy,  that  was 
dutiful  to  myself  an'  all  that  ever  was  over  vou, 
an'  never  would  be  cursin'  nor  swearin',  nor 
michin'  from  school,  nor  doin'  one  ha'p'orth 
that  would  be  conthrairy — so  good  bye  asthore  !' 

"  *  Good  bye,  mother.' 

"  An'  away  with  him  out  the  doores.  Well, 
he  threw  up  the  handful  o'  chaff,  accordin'  as 
she  bid  him,  an'  marched  off  with  the  wind  in 
his  back  to  seek  his  fortune. 

"  Well  an'  good :  he  was,  goin',  goin',  goin' — 
an'  he  went  farther  than   I   can  tell,  until  he 
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came  to  a  very  very  lonesome  place  entirely, 
where  there  was  a  big  hill  with  threes  all  about 
it,  an'  the  sun  shinin'  finely  down  upon  the 
whole  place.  But  what  plased  him  most,  was  a 
beautiful  clear  spring  well  that  was  a-near 
him,  for  he  was  very  dhry  ;  so  he  stopped  to 
take  a  dhrink  o"*  the  wather. 

"  Hardly  he  squinched  the  drouth,  whin 
what  should  he  see  only  the  whole  side  of  the 
hill  openin'  out,  an*  out  come  a  big  woman  with 
a  hatchet  in  her  hand,  that  looked  as  sharp  as 
a  razhure. 

"  '  Who  is  that,'  says  she,  '  that  daares  to  go 
dhrink  out  o'  my  well  without  axing  lave  ? 
Come  in  here  this  minit,'  says  she,  '  until  I'll 
cut  the  head  off  o'  you.' 

" '  Oh,  murther  intirely,  Ma'am,'  says  Shaun, 
houldin'  up  his  two  hands  in  the  greatest  fright, 
'  sure  you  wouldn''t  go  for  to  kill  a  poor  boy,  for 
no  rason,  that  never  done  any  harm  to  you, 
upon  the  'count  of  a  dhrop  o'  could  wather  ?' 
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"  '  Who  are  you  ?  *  says  she. 

" '  A  poor  boy,  Ma'am,  that's  goin'  seekin"* 
his  fortin.' 

"  '  How  are  you  behaved  ?  "*  says  she  ;  '  do 
you  be  cur  sin'  or  swearin',  or  stopping  from 
chapel  on  a  Sunday,  or  things  that  way  ?'  says 
she. 

"  '  Yeh,  is  it  I,  Ma'am/  says  Shaun,  '  the 
dear  knows,  I'll  ingage  I  don't."* 

*' '  Oh,  well,  very  well,''  says  the  woman, 
*  since  I  find  that's  the  case,  I  won't  touch 
you,'  says  she;  'come  in  here,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

"  So  the  boy  folly'd  her  in.  There  was  a 
mighty  fine  house  inside  in  the  hill,  an'  the 
woman  dhrew  a  chair,  an'  made  him  tell  her 
every  whole  ha'p'orth.  Well,  when  he  was 
done — 

*' '  Say  no  more,  now,'  says  she,  '•  but  ait  and 
dhrink  enough,  an'  I'll  give  you  something 
before  you  go.' 
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"  So  when  he  was  done  aitin',  she  showed 
him  a  handsome  bracket  hen, 

'' '  Do  you  see  that  hen  ?  "*  says  she. 

"  '  I  do,  Ma'am,'  says  the  boy. 

"  '  Wei],'  says  she,  '  take  that  hen  home  with 
you,  an'  when  you  go  there,  if  you  want  any 
thing,  tell  the  hen  to  lay,'  says  she,  '  an'  she'll 
keep  laying  goolden  eggs  ever  until  you'll  bid 
her  stop.' 

"  Well,  the  poor  boy  gave  one  jump  for  joy. 

"  '  Oh,  Ma'am,'  says  he,  'that's  just  the  very 
thing  we  wanted,  an'  I'm  greatly  obleest  to  you.' 

"  '  But  take  care,'  says  the  woman,  '  if  you 
stop  anywhere,  not  to  let  the  people  know  the 
secret,  or  may  be  'tis  the  last  you'd  see  of  your 
hen  or  her  eggs." 

"  Well  an'  good,  the  boy  took  the  hen  undher 
his  arm,  an'  away  with  him  home.  Towards 
nightfall,  he  was  passin'  by  a  farmer's  house, 
an'  he  a  good  piece  from  his  own  place  yet. 

"  '  I  declare  to  my  heart,'  says  the  boy,  I'll 
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go  in  an'  ax  for  a  nighfs  lodgin',  an'  I'll  be 
fresh  and  sthrong  to  go  home  in  the  mornin." 

''No  sooner  said  than  done:  in  with  him 
into  the  farm  house. 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  want,  good  boy  ?  '  says 
the  farmer. 

"  *  A  night's  lodgin'  an'  vittels,  Sir,  if  you 
plase,"*  says  Shaun. 

"  '  Well,  an'  what'll  you  give  for  your  thrate- 
ment  ? '  says  the  farmer,  '  the  times  are  hard.' 

"  '  I'll  give  you  this  goolden  egg,"*  says  he. 

"  ''Tis  good  payment,'  says  the  farmer;  ^in 
with  you,  and  ait  your  'nough.' 

"  Well,  when  the  boy  was  goin'  to  bed,  he 
axed  for  a  coob  to  put  the  hen  into,  an'  when 
he  got  it — 

"  '  Take  care  now,'  says  he,  '  an'  for  ye'r  lives, 
don't  one  o'  ye  bid  my  hen  to  lay  till  mornin.' 

"  '  A'  why  so  ay  eh  ? '  says  they. 

'* '  Oh,  for  rasons.' 

"  Well  an'  good,  when  the  boy  was  asleep 
in  the  dead  o'  the  night,  I'll  engage  nothing 
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would  do  them,  but  they  should  go  and  bid 
the  hen  to  lay  for  'em.  She  done  their  biddiii% 
an'  there  she  went  on  layin'  goolden  eggs  until 
the  cooh  was  a'most  full,  an'  then  they  bid  her 
stop,  which  she  did  aiqually  obadient  in  like 
manner. 

"  Well,  they  took  the  hen  an'  the  eggs,  these 
rogues  did,  an'  they  put  a  little  bracket  hen 
o'  their  own  in  the  place  of  her.  So  in  the 
mornin'  airly  the  boy  got  up,  an'  put  the  hen 
andher  his  arm,  an'  away  with  him  out  the  doores, 
cock-sure  all  was  right.  It  was  a  fine  soft  spring 
mornin',  an'  nothin*  could  aiqual  the  joy  of  the 
poor  widow,  I'm  sure,  when  she  seen  Shaun 
makin'  towards  her  with  the  bracket  hen  anher 
his  arm. 

'''Well,  Shaun,  a  'ra  gal,'  says  she,  'what 
loock  did  you  meet  upon  your  thravels  i* ' 

*' *Oh,  loock  enough,'  says    Shaun,  'to  last 
us  for  our  whole  lives  to  come.' 

'"  How,  so'  a-chree  ?  ' 

" '  Asy  an'  you'll  soon  know.' 
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*'  So  he  sot  the  hen  down  upon  the  floore. 

"  '  Hen/  says  he,  '  I'd  be  obleest  to  you  to 
lay  if  you  plase.' 

"  But  in  place  o'  mindin'  him,  'tis  what  the 
hen  done  was  to  begin  pickin'  up  a  few  grains 
o'  corn,  that  was  about  the  place. 

"  *  Don''t  you  hear  me  tellin'  you  to  lay  ? ' 
says  the  boy. 

"'A  Shaun,  a  Va  gal,  is  it  hght  you  are? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  hen  layin'  that  way,  when 
you'd  bid  her.' 

'*  '  Ah,  murther  ! '  says  Shaun,  '  I'm  kilt  and 
desthroyed,  says  he.  '  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the 
likes  o'  this.^  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it;  but 
who'd  ever  think  that  woman  with  the  hatchet 
would  go  to  play  me  sich  a  mane  thrick  ? ' 

''  So  he  tould  the  whole  story  to  the  widow, 
an'  they  both  began  caballin'  an'  clappin'  their 
hands  an'  cryin'  over  the  hen  till  they  were  tired. 

'* '  Well,  I  declare,'  says  the  boy,  '  if  we 
can't  have  any  goolden  eggs  from    you,    we'll 
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have  the  satisfaction  of  aiting  you,  at  any  rate. 
So  get  a  pot  an^  scald  her,  mother,  an'  let  us 
have  our  dinner."" 

"  Well,  they  ate  the  hen,  an'  airly  the  next 
mornin'  away  with  Shaun  again  to  seek  his 
fortin' ;  an**  Fll  engage  he  never  stopt  o'goin* 
until  he  come  to  the  very  same  spot  where  he 
was  before,  an'  sat  down  in  like  manner  to  take 
a  dhrink  out  o'  the  spring  well ;  an'  if  he  did, 
the  hill  opened  aiqually  as  before,  an'  out  come 
the  big  woman  with  the  hatchet,  an'  called  him 
to  an  account  for  dhrinkin'  out  o'  the  well 
without  lave. 

*'  *  Who  are  you,'  says  she,  *  that  daar  do  it  ?  ' 

''  'E'  then,  don't  you  know  me,  Ma'am?*  says 
he,  '  or  don't  you  remimber  the  time  whin  I  was 
here  before  wid  you  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  is  that  you  ?  '  says  she.  *  Well,  what 
makes  you  be  in  sicli  a  poor  way,  now  ?  ' 

Why  thin  the  bad  times,  Ma'am,'  says  he. 


((  ( 


^  the  same  thing  that's  ruinatin'  the  whole  airthly 
universe. 
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«« «  Why  SO  ? '  says  she.  '  What  did  you  do 
with  the  hin  I  gev  you  ?  ' 

"  '  We  ate  her,  Ma'am,'  says  the  boy. 

" '  Oh  you  villain,'  says  she,  rising  the  hatchet 
to  him.  '  What  do  you  tell  me  ?  '  says  she,  '  did 
you  ait  my  fine  hin  that  used  to  lay  the  goolden 
eggs  ?  or  was  it  for  that  I  gev  her  to  you  ? ' 

"  '  'Tis  the  rason  we  had  for  atin'  her,  Ma'am/ 
says  Shaun,  '  was  because  she  would'nt  lay  an 
egg  at  all  for  us.' 

'*  So  the  woman  thought  in  her  own  mind 
for  a  minute. 

'''Did  you  stop  any  place,"  says  she,  'on 
the  way,  before  you  got  home  ?  ' 

'"I  did.  Ma'am,'  says  he,  "  at  a  farm  house  ; 
but  nothin'  could  happen  her  there  because  I 
tould  them  upon  their  apparel  not  to  bid  the  hen 
to  lay."* 

"  '  Umh  ! '  says  the  woman.  '  Well,  come  in 
now,'  says  she,  'an'  I'll  give  you  somethin'  that 
you  must  take  better  care  of,  than  you  did  o' 
the  hin.' 

VOL.  lil.  o 
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"  So  she  showed  him  a  table  cloth  folded. 

"  *  Cloth'  says  she,  '  spread  out ! ' 

'  Hardly  she  said  the  word  when  the  cloth 
opened  out,  an'  there  he  seen  the  finest  of  all 
sorts  of  aitin'  an**  dhrinkin'  upon  the  cloth,  an' 
lashinso*  punch  an'  porther,  an'  every  thing  that 
was  good. 

"  '  There  now,'  says  she,  *  take  that  away  with 
you,  an*  take  care  for  your  life  don't  let  any 
body  know  the  sacret  of  it,  or  may  be  'twould 
be  worse  for  you.' 

"  Well,  poor  Shaun,  be  coorse,  was  in  the 
greatest  delight,  an'  more  obleest  to  the  big 
woman  than  ever.  So  away  he  went  with  the 
cloth  folded  undher  his  arm,  and  never  made 
a  stop  or  stay  till  he  came  to  the  farm-house 
where  he  slept  the  turn  before.  So  in  he  went, 
an'  if  he  did  they  were  very  glad  to  see  him, 
an'  gev  him  a  night's  lodgin'  ready  enough. 

"  Well,  when  he  was  goin'  to  bed  he  took 
the  cloth  an'  laid  it  folded  as  it  was  on  a  table 
in  the  kitchen.  ' 
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"  '  Take  care  now,'  says  he,  '  I  beg  o'  ye,  an' 
let  not  one  o*  ye  tell  that  cloth  to  spread  out 
for  ve'r  lives,* 

"'  Oh,  is  it  we  ?  '  says  they  all  (the  villyans). 
"  '  Very  well,**  says  Shaun,  'I'm  only  tellin'  ye.' 
"  Well,  he  was  hardly  dozin'  when  these  thieves 
bid  the  cloth  to  spread  out,  an'  if  they  did,  I'll 
engage  it  is'nt  long  till  they  had  a  fine  faist 
before  'em.  So  the  woman  folded  up  the  cloth 
again,  an'  put  it  into  her  sthrong  box,  an'  took 
another  cloth  of  her  own  that  was  like  it,  an 
put  it  on  the  table  for  the  poor  slob  of  a  boy 
to  take  it  in  the  mornin'. 

"  Well  (to  make  a  long  story  short),  when  he 
went  home  the  second  time  an'  thought  to  make 
the  cloth  spread  out  before  his  mother,  'twas 
no  use  for  him,  not  a  ha'p'orth  did  he  get  by 
it.  So  afther  great  lamentations,  he  set  out 
the  third  time,  an'  came  to  the  hill,  an'  the  same 
way  as  before,  the  woman  with  the  hatchet  come 
out  o'  the  hill  an  axed  him  what  ail'ded  him, 
for  he  kep  a  great  lavo  a-near  the  well. 

o  9. 
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"  *  Eyeh,  I'm  as  bad  as  ever,  Ma'am,'  says  he; 
'  the  bin  would'nt  lay  for  me,  and  the  cloth 
won't  spread  out,  an'  I  don't  know  what'U  I  do." 

"  '  Did  you  stop  any  where,**  says  she,  '  afther 
I  givin'  you  the  cloth  that  time  ?"* 

"  '  I  did.  Ma'am,'  says  he,  '  at  the  same' 
farm-house/ 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  she,  '  I  see  how  it  is. 
Come  in  here  a  minute.' 

So  she  brought  him  in,  an'  showed  him  a  fine 
long  woodbine  switch,  with  knots  on  it  as  big 
as  marvels. 

"  '  Here,'  says  she,  '  take  this  rod  ;  an'  in  like 
manner  as  you  done  before,  go  to  the  same 
farm-house,  an'  when  you're  goin'  to  bed,  lay 
the  rod  in  the  same  place  upon  the  kitchen  table, 
an'  tell  'em  for  their  lives  not  to  tell  the  switch 
to  go  round.  I'll  engage  you'll  soon  get  your 
hen  an'  your  cloth  again.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Away  with  my 
bould  boy,  an'  med  for  the  farm-house,  and  got 
his   night's   lodgin'  as   before,  an'  done   every 
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thing  just  as  the  big  woman  bid  him;  and,  if 
he  did  he  was  woke  in  the  dead  o'  the  night  be 
the  greatest  screechin"*,  an'  roarin"*,  an"*  racket, 
an'  noise,  an**  murther  ever  you  hear.  Up  he 
got,  an'  put  on  his  clothes,  an'  took  a  peep  out 
into  the  kitchen,  when  what  should  he  see  there 
only  the  whole  family  runnin**  thro'  and  fro,' 
roarin'  an'  bawlin',  and  the  woodbine  switch 
follyin'  'em  from  corner  to  corner,  flakin**  ^em 
right  an'  left.  Well,  Shaun  began  laughin' 
ever  so  fast. 

"  '  Ah,  ha  !'  says  he,  '  nothin"'  would  do  ye 
only  to  bid  the  switch  go  round  afther  I  biddin' 
ye  not.  Mend  ye,'  says  he,  '  now ;  I  suppose 
ye  thought  it  was  somethin'  as  good  as  the  hen 
or  the  cloth  ye  had  there.' 

*'  'Oh,  stop  if,  aVa-gal,'  says  they,  'an'  we'll 
give  'em  all  back  again,  an'  never  '11  touch  a 
ha'p'orth  belongin'  to  you  any  more.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  Shaun,  '  produce  'em  first, 
an'  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done  afther.' 

"  So  they  brought  them  out,  hen,  and  cloth. 
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an'  eggs  an'  all,  an'  gev  'em  to  him,  an'  he  bid 
the  switch  to  stop  flakin'  'em,  but  not  before 
they  paid  dear  for  their  thievery,  havin'  welts 
the  big  o'  my  finger  on  every  bit  of  'em.  So 
he  took  home  the  things  to  his  mother,  an'  they 
built  a  fine  house,  an'  every  thing  in  the  same 
place,  an'  was  very  honest  an'  good  to  every 
body,  an'  if  they  didn't  live  happy  that  you 
an'  I  may." 

Old  Judy  had  not  long  concluded  her  tale, 
and  her  young  companions  were  still  occupied 
in  deducing  from  it  all  the  moral  reflections 
which  it  was  capable  of  suggesting,  when  the 
slight  wooden  bolt  which  made  fast  the  door 
was  dashed  in  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  kitchen 
was  immediately  filled  with  strange  men,  having 
their  faces  blackened,  and  armed  with  rusty 
sithes,  reaping  hooks,  and  other  weapons  of 
the  kind.  Mary  shrieked  aloud.  Phaudhrig 
seized  the  tongs,  and  old  Judy,  flinging  herself 
on  her  knees,  bawled  out  for  mercy,  in  a  voice 
that  might  be  heard  a  mile  off. 
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"  Stand  back  !  "  cried  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  party,  "  we  want  to  do  no  hurt  nor  harm 
to  any  body  here,  only  let  Mary  Collins  get  her 
cloak  and  bonnet  and  come  with  us  where  she'll 
be  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Ye'll  have  my  blood  first,  ye  nigh t-wal kin' 
villins  V  cried  Phaudhrig  grasping  the  tongs  and 
placing  himself  between  his  sister  and  the 
assailants. 

''  'Tis  no  good  for  you,  Phaudhrig,'"  cried  a 
second  speaker,  in  an  assumed  tone  of  voice, 
"  there's  ten  to  one  at  laste,  an"*  you  might  as 
well  be  quiet,  my  good  boy." 

Phaudhrig,  however,  was  resolute, 

"  If  I  can't  do  much,"  said  he,  "  I'll  do  what 
I  can.  The  first  o'  ye  that  comes  a-near  me, 
will  get  the  marks  o*  this  any  way." 

There  was  a  pause  and  some  deliberation 
amongst  the  assailants,  after  which  the  first 
speaker  said  aloud — 

"  Let  ye  all  go  out,  boys,  an'  let  the  women 
go  into  another  room  awhile,  and  let  nobody 
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stay  here  only  Phaudhrig  an**  myself,  until  we'll 
have  a  little  talk." 

The  men  retired,  and  Phaudhrig,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  bade  his  sister  and  old  Judy  retire 
into  an  inner  room.  He  then  awaited  in  silence 
the  speech  of  the  stranger. 

"  Phaudhrig,"  said  Tim  Gibbons,  for  the  first 
time  speaking  in  his  natural  voice — "weren't 
we  always  frinds  ?"" 

"  I  thought  so,  Tim.'' 

"  An'  wasn't  it  bv  your  good  word  that  the 
ould  man  was  ever  brought  to  think  of  listenin' 
to  any  thing  about  meself  an'  Mary  ?  " 

^'  It  was,  and  what  of  that  ?  Your  own  bad 
conduct,  an'  your  dhrinkin'  an'  bad  company, 
an'  every  thing  that  way,  put  it  all  away  again 
afther  it  was  settled  an'  all.  Is  it  upon  account 
o'  what  I  done  for  you  that  you'd  go  lay  me 
on  the  flat  o'  my  back  in  bed  for  betther  than 
afortni't.?" 

"  A'  then,  Phaudhrig,  I  didn't  think  you'd 
keep  a  thing  o'  that  kind  on  your  mind." 
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*'  'Tisn't  I  that  keeps  up  ill  will,  only  your- 
self. If  you  may  behave,  I'll  engage  nobody 
would  have  a  word  to  say  again'  you." 

"  Well,  Phaudhrig,  listen :  Mary  was  promised 
to  me.  It  may  be  I  misbehaved,  an'  it  is 
through  my  own  fault  that  it  was  broken  off*, 
but  if  you'll  be  my  friend  now,  I  give  you  my 
hand  an  word,  'tis  the  last  cross  word  or  deed 
you'll  ever  hear  from  Tim  Gibbons." 

"  An'  how  am  I  to  be  your  friend  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  You  know  the  ould  father 
well,  an'  that  from  once  he  said  it  he  never  will 
give  his  consint  afther,  so  there's  no  use  in 
axin'  him.  But  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  Let 
Mary  go  with  us  now,  the  way  that  when  ould 
Shamus  sees  there's  no  help  for  it,  he'd  give 
in  at  last,  an'  we'd  all  be  frinds  again.  If  you're 
in  dhread  anything  would  happen  to  Mary,  you 
can  come  with  her  yourself,  an'  stay  with  her 
until  all's  settled  with  the  ould  man.  An'  if 
you  won't  agree  paceably  to  what  I  tell  you, 

o3 
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Phaudhrig,  I  have  nothiii''  for  it  but  to  make 
you  do  it." 

Finding  that  Phaudhrig,  instead  of  acceding 
to  his  wishes,  expressed  new  indignation  at  this 
proposal,  Tim  Gibbons  put  his  threat  into  exe- 
cution. The  party  came  rushing  in  at  a  given 
signal,  Mary  and  Phaudhrig  were  secured,  their 
hands  tied  with  Icerchiefs  and  neckcloths,  and 
old  Judy  left  to  lament  alone  over  the  outrage 
which  she  could  not  prevent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  mingled 
feelings  of  consternation  and  of  wrath  with 
which  the  old  fisherman,  on  his  return  home 
about  two  hours  after,  discovered  that  his 
humble  dwelling  had  been  invaded  in  his 
absence,  and  his  children  carried  off  by  violence. 
From  old  Judy  (who  nevertheless  was  not  with- 
out her  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case)  he  could  learn  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  confirm  his  own  strong  surmises 
as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
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"  Warn't  you  by  ?  Didn't  you  see  'em  ? 
Didn't  you  hear  'em  talkin'  ?" 

"  Eyeh,  what  good  is  it  for  me,  aVa  gal  ? 
an'  their  faces  all  black  with  the  bog  dust, 
an'  they  squeakin'  just  like  a  little  bonuveen  * 
that  wouldn't  be  a  day  ould  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  see  their  dhress  ?" 

"  A'  how  could  I  be  mindin'  it,  when  they 
wor  goin',  as  I  thought,  to  have  my  life,  an'  they 
put  the  both  of  us  into  that  room  there  ?  I'll 
engage  it  isn't  their  clothes  I  was  thin  kin'  of, 
only  what  in  the  world  would  become  of  us  all."" 

"  I  know  who  it  was,"  said  Shamus,  "it  was* 
the  Gibbonses.  Well — let  'em  folly  on,  no 
matther.  May  be  my  turn  would  come  another 
time.  So  that's  the  way  of  it  ?  Oh  murther, 
murther  !  what'll  I  do  at  all  afther  my 
childher?" 

At  this,  Judy  set  up  an  awful  roar,  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  lamentations  and  mourning. 

•  Young  pig. 
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The  ensuing  fortnight  was  spent  in  vain  search 
after  the  delinquents.  They  had  so  well  con- 
certed their  plans,  that  no  trace  could  be  found 
which  would  lead  to  the  place  of  their  conceal- 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tim  Gibbons  began  to 
think  better  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  abate 
somewhat  of  the  triumphant  feelings  which  at 
first  attended  its  accomplishment.  The  re- 
proaches of  Mary  Collins  and  her  brother 
(from  the  former  of  whom,  at  least,  he  had 
expected  little  opposition)  taught  him  to  view 
the  whole  transaction  in  a  different  light. 

"  Long  would  it  be  from  me,  I'll  engage," 
said  Mary,  "  ever  to  say  to  you  a  word  o'  what 
I  once  done,  if  I  knew  you  as  well  as  I  do  now. 
The  back  o'  my  hand  to  you  now,  Tim,  from 
this  time  out.  Little  I  ever  thought  once,  that 
you  could  behave  so  mane  an'  so  ungrateful." 

"  Mane!"  exclaimed  Gibbons,  angrily. 

"Yes,  mane;  what  else  is  it  but  maneness 
to  come  with  your  gang  o'  night-walkers  to   a 
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house  that  you   wor  often  welcome  to,  an'   to 
spirit  people  away  again"*  their  will." 

"  I  wondher  you  arn't  in  dhread  o'  me." 

"  Me  in  dhread  ?  of  what  ?  The  dear  knows 
I  amn't  a  bit.  'Tis  you  that  ought  to  be  in 
dhread,  an'  not  those  that  done  no  harm  to 
any  one."" 

"  Well,  Mary,  houl'  now,  an'  shake  hands." 

"Don't  give  him  the  hand,  Mary,"  said 
Phaudhrig. 

''  I  will  not  shake  hands  with  you,  Tim." 

"  You  won't .?  is  that  the  way  of  it  P"*"* 

"  It  is  the  very  way." 

"  'Tis  all  your  doin's,"  cried  Tim,  clenching 
his  rough  fist  and  shaking  it  at  Phaudrig. 

"  Very  well  if  it  is,  Fm  not  one  bit  ashamed 
of  it.  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  her  ever  shakin'  hands 
with  the  likes." 

"  Isn't  it  all  out  o'  love  I  done  it  ?  Do  you 
think  I'd  go  to  run  my  neck  in  a  halther  that 
way,  if  it  isn't  out  o"*  the  dint  o'  love  I  done  it." 

"  'Twas,"  answered  Phaudhrig,  "  out  o'  love 
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for  yourself.  If  it  was  out  o"*  raal  love  for  her 
you  done  itj  'tis  what  would  be  plasin'  or  good 
for  her  you'd  do,  an'  not  what  would  be  cross 
or  conthrairy." 

"  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tim,''  said  Mary, 
"  you  may  say  what  you  like,  but  I  never  will 
give  you  a  hand  in  friendship,  until  you  la*  me 
and  Phaudhrig  again  where  you  found  us  on  the 
middle  o'  my  father's  floore,  an'  that's  as  good 
as  if  I  took  my  oath  of  it." 

*«  A' d'ye  hear.?" 

"  'Tis  thrue  for  me,  so  you  may  as  well  houl' 
now.     That's  enough." 

Gibbons  was  at  length  convinced  that  his 
conduct  was  not  altogether  so  heroic  as  his 
friend  Jerry  M*Coy  would  have  him  suppose. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said  he,  "  you  know  I 
couldn't  stand  this  at  all.  Supposin'  I  send 
yourself  an'  Phaudhrig  back  again,  will  you 
promise  to  do  your  endayvours  to  get  the  ould 
man  to  forgive  an'  forget  the  whole  o'  what's 
past  an'  gone .'' " 
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"  I  will  freely  promise  you  that,  Tim." 

"An'  to  make  good  his  word  to  me,  the 
same  as  if  nothin'  conthrary  ever  happened 
between  us?*" 

"  Tim,  I  wont  be  decaiving  you  about  that. 
I  never  '11  spake  a  word  to  him  about  it,  be 
coorse,  so  I  can't  do  anything ;  but  even  if  you 
spoke  yourself,  an"*  that  he  gev  his  consint,  you 
won't  get  mine  still  until  I  see  you  dhraw  a  line 
between  yourself  an'  Jerry  M'Coy,  an'  them 
boys,  an'  alther  your  whole  ways  entirely." 

"  Well,  no  matther — we'll  talk  of  it  another 
time." 

Old  Shamus  received  his  son  and  daughter, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  no  small 
joy ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to 
wring  from  him  an  expression  of  forgiveness 
towards  the  aggressor.  Neither  the  penitence 
of  Gibbons,  nor  the  respect  and  tenderness 
which  he  had  shown  to  both  the  young  people 
during  their  absence  from  their  father's  house, 
could  have  any  effect  in   mitigating  the  stern 
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hostility  with  which  he  was  still  regarded  by 
the  stubborn  fisherman. 

"  For  what  should  I  be  friends  with  him  ?" 
he  asked,  in  an  angry  tone.  "  Is  it  for  lavin' 
Phaudhrig  sthretched  on  the  fair  green,  an'  thin 
highsin'  the  two  o"*  ye  away  from  me  like  a  flyin' 
aigle,  an'  lavin'  me  here  like  a  fool  without  one 
to  tell  me  where  to  turn  to  afther  my  childher  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  father — to  be  sure,"  said  Mary 
in  a  soothing  tone ;  "  but  you  see,  he  seen  the 
deffer  of  it  himself  afther,  for  he  sent  us  home 
again  without  a  ha'p'orth  o'  harm." 

"  He  did,  an'  what  rason  ?  to  save  his  own 
neck.  Do  you  think  he'd  ever  do  it  upon  your 
account  ?  I'll  engage  he  wouldn't." 

"  But  he  thrated  us  so  well,  father,"  inter- 
posed Phaudhrig. 

"  Agh — what  talks  !  he  had  his  rasons." 

Tim  Gibbons  was  really  distressed  when  he 
found  that  old  Sham  us  was  in  no  way  affected 
by  his  generosity  (for  such  he  considered  it) 
in  restoring  his  children  to  their  home.     It  was 
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even  said  that  the  fisherman  had  spoken  of 
prosecuting  him  and  his  companions  for  the 
abduction,  but  both  Mary  and  her  brother  had 
declared  they  never  would  give  evidence  in  such 
a  case.  The  whole  transaction  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  disappointed  friend  of  Jerry 
M'Cov.  He  "  took  a  new  turn,*"  renounced 
the  company  of  his  former  companions,  paid  up 
his  score  at  Michael  Shaughnessy's,  and  never 
was  seen  to  cross  that  fascinating  threshold  by 
night  or  by  day.  Before  another  year  had 
ended,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  an  altered 
man,  and  few  small  farms  in  our  neighbourhood 
presented  an  appearance  of  greater  neatness 
and  attention  than  the  little  holding  of  Tim 
Gibbons. 

An  event,  unfortunately  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  rural  annals,  at  length 
brouffht  matters  to  an  issue  between  the  latter 
and  the  family  whom  he  had  offended.  It 
happened  at  this  time  that  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  was  divided  between  two  power- 
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ful  factions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
Blackbirds  and  the  Yellow  Hammers.     To  the 
latter  the  Gibbonses  were  naturally  alhed.    The 
former  claimed  kindred  with  the  Collinses,  and 
"  had  their  claim  allowed."     The  laws  by  which 
their   rustic  warfare   was  carried  on,   were  not 
always  the  most  chivalrous  that  could  be.     It 
was,  for  instance,  considered  perfectly  fair  and 
honourable,  for  any  dozen  or  two  of  the  Yellow 
Hammers  to  waylay  a  solitary  Blackbird  on  his 
return  from  fair  or  market,  and  leave  him  half 
dead,  or  even  wholly  so,  on  the  road  side ;  and 
vice   versa,   the   Blackbirds   might  return   the 
compliment,   without   any   imputation  on   their 
character    as    honourable    foes.     Sometimes    a 
champion  was  selected  on  either  side,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
both  parties,  but  far  from  terminating  hostili- 
ties,   these    single    combats    commonly    ended 
in  drawing  on  general  ones,  which  left  matters 
much  in  the  same  state  as  ever. 

But  it  was  on  the  fair  green  of  Lobar  that 
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both  parties  annually  put  forth  all  their  strength. 
To  gain  and  keep  possession  of  this  fair  green, 
was  a  point  of  emulation,  which  not  for  years 
alone,  but  generations,  had  kept  up  the  ball  of 
contest  between  the  rival  factions.  Scarce  a 
year  elapsed  in  which  some  lives  were  not 
sacrificed  to  the  thirst  of  glory  thus  engendered 
even  from  childhood  in  the  breasts  of  the 
youthful  peasantry.  Do  we  censure  them? 
Alas !  with  the  disasters  of  Oporto  and  of 
Belo;ium  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  those  of 
Lecaroz  and  other  places  almost  before  our 
eyes,  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  poor  Irish 
peasant  is  sometimes  made  the  victim  of  a 
passion  from  which  even  the  most  enlightened 
are  not  safe  ? 

They  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  better  off 
if  they  had  been  better  educated  ;  but  they  were 
too  poor  to  educate  themselves,  and  unhappily 
their  superiors,  being  of  a  different  religion, 
could  not  be  brought  to  afford  them  gratuitous 
instruction,   unmingled    with   danger    to    their 
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faith,  which  the  peasantry  were  not  willing  to 
surrender.  No  other  field,  therefore,  being 
open  to  the  exercise  of  his  active  mind,  and  no 
other  subject  afforded  on  which  his  ardent 
temperament  might  exhaust  itself  with  utility, 
or  even  without  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  honest 
Paddy,  in  our  neighbourhood,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  for  lack  of  better  employment, 
took  to  whiskey  and — glory  ! 

*'  The   Yallow   Hammers  abo'    boord  ! " 
"  The    Blackbirds  !        Whiskh  !       Hoo-ip  ! 
Here's  the  Blackbirds  all  through  !  " 

Such  were  the  exciting  sounds  that  for  a 
month  before  the  fair-day  went  like  the  fiery 
cross  of  the  Scottish  highlands  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the  rival  parties. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  parish  clergyman, 
already  spoken  of,  was  reading  over  the  news- 
paper by  his  parlour  fire,  when  the  clerk 
entered,  to  say  that  Phaudhrig,  the  son  of  the 
old  fisherman,  wanted  to  speak  a  word  in 
private  with  his  reverence. 
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"  Tell  him  to  come  in. — Good  morrow, 
Phaudhrig. — Well,  what's  the  matter?  is  it 
any  body  you  have  sick  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  thank  God — but  something  a  dale 
worse,  that  I  heard  to-night." 

"  What's  that,  Phaudhrig?'"' 

"  I  hear  there's  no  bounds  to  the  bad  work 
that's  to  be  at  the  fair  green  on  Wednesday, 
Sir,  betune  the  Yellow  Hammers  and  the 
Blackbirds." 

"  Aye  ? " 

"  They  say,  'tis  all  child's  play  with  'em 
till  now.  Sir.  They  have  got  the  fire-arms* 
wherever  they  come  by  'em,  an'  they're  bent 
upon  murther.  I  hard  it  all  while  ago  from 
one  that  knows  it,  an'  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  give  your  riverence  notice,  in  case  you 
"  might  hke  to  say  anything  about  it  a  Sunday 
from  the  alther." 

"  You   did  right.      An'   so   they   have   fire- 
arms, have  they  ?  " 

Phaudhrig  communicated  all  he  had  learned 
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of  the  intended  affray,  after  which  he  took  his 
departure,  as  privately  as  he  came,  lest  any 
curious  eye  should  mark  him  out  as  the  busy- 
body, who  had  ''  gone  an'  toult  the  priest." 

It  was  evening  likewise,  when  Mr.  Gabriel 
Fitzpatrick  (who  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  active  magistrates  in  the  place)  was 
informed,  that  a  countryman  wished  to  speak 
with  him  on  pressing  business.  The  parlour 
door  was  opened,  and  he  recognised  his  own 
tenant,  Timothy  Gibbons. 

"  Well,  Gibbons,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  nothing,  plase  your  honour, 
only  this  business  that's  goin'  on  again  the 
fair.  There's  no  bounds  to  it,  I'm  toult,  for 
work.  Fire-arms  and  pitchforks,  an'  every 
whole  ha'p'orth  o'  the  kind." 

"  'Tis  a  new  thing  with  you,  Gibbons,  to  be 
on  the  peaceable  side  in  matters  of  this  kind." 

"  Oh,  long  life  to  your  honour.  Eetther  late 
than  never.  There's  great  preparations  entirely. 
I'm  in  dhread  nothin'  but  the  army  will  be  able 
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to  put  a  Stop  to  it.  'Tisn't  an  hour  since  half 
a  dozen  of  'em  was  at  my  own  house,  an'  you 
never  seen  what  abuse  they  ga'  me,  plase  your 
honour,  for  to  say  I'd  go  to  dhraw  back  of  'em. 
There's  Jerry  M'Coy,  above  all  others,  vowed 
he'd  have  my  life.  But  what  do  I  care  for 
him?  I  never'll  have  anything  to  say  to  any 
work  of  the  kind  again,  the  longest  day  I 
live.^' 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  took  down  all  the  informa- 
tion which  Gibbons  was  able  to  afford,  and  on 
the  following  day  rode  out  to  consult  his  brother 
magistrates  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  achievements  of  the  hostile  forces. 

It  was  evening  likewise,  when  a  party  of  the 
Yellow  Hammers,  with  Jerry  M'Coy  as  their 
acknowledged  leader,  were  assembled  at  Michael 
Shaughnessy's  public  house,  drinking  around  a 
deal  table,  and,  between  whiles,  laying  down 
plans,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  approach- 
ing engagement. 

It   had   been   arranged   at  a  council  of  the 
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leaders  on  both  sides,  that  the  two  factions 
should  allow  the  early  portion  of  the  day,  until 
about  noon,  to  pass  without  disturbance,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  business  at  the  fair  might 
be  able  to  complete  it.  With  this  view  both 
parties  were  to  encamp  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  fair  green,  on  opposite  sides,  and, 
on  a  given  signal,  to  rush  together  to  the  spot, 
and  let  who  could,  obtain  and  keep  possession 
of  the  post  of  glory. 

"  Here's  glory  to  the  Yellow  Hammers." 
cried  one  of  the  party  at  Shaughnessy's,  lifting 
up  a  brimming  glass. 

"  Hoo-ee — hoo-ee — whishk  !  oop  V 

"  An'  here's  confusion  to  all  mane  cowards 
that  wouldn't  stand  by  their  friends  when  they'd 
be  sthruck  ! "  cried  Jerry  M'Coy. 

"Hulloo-ee!" 

While  they  were  yet  in  the  act  of  cheering 
the  last  toast,  the  landlord  entered  to  say,  that 
"  some  boys  belongin'  to  the  Blackbirds  was 
below  and  wanted  to  spake  with  the  laidher." 
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"  Let  *em  come  in,"  cried  Jerry,  with  an  air 
of  dignity. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
middle-aged  countrymen,  made  their  appear- 
ance. After  a  fresh  round  of  bumpers  had 
been  filled,  and  tasted  with  much  persuasion 
by  the  new  comers,  one  of  the  gravest  amongst 
the  latter  undertook  to  be  spokesman  for  the 
rest. 

"  Boys,"'  says  he,  "  whatever  comes  o'  this 
business,  I  know  ye  won't  be  backward  to  hear 
rason,  any  way.** 

''  Say  what  you  have  to  say,"  said  Jerry 
M'Coy. 

"  I  will  then,  since  you  bid  me.  The  boys 
over  sent  us  hether  to  say,  that  there^s  great 
doin's  goin'  on  amongst  the  magistrates  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  business.  There's  to  be  a  com- 
pany o*  the  Lancers  on  the  fair  green,  mounted, 
an'  a  power  o'  the  forty  second  (that  fought  at 
Watherloo)  convanient,  an"*  they're  fully  deter- 

VOL.  III.  p 
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mined  to  put  a  stop  to  any  crossness.  So  that 
may  be  it  would  be  as  well  or  betther  for  both 
parties  to  make  some  sort  o'  terms,  and  let  it 
pass  for  this  turn." 

"  An'  the  boys  sent  you  to  make  terms, 
did  they  ?  " 

"  They  did." 

"  Then  go  back  an'  tell  'em  from  me,"  said 
Jerry  M'Coy,  rising  in  his  chair  with  the  air 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon — "  that  we'll 

MAKE  OUR  TERMS  WITH  'eM  A  WEDNESDAY,  AT 
THE  FAIR  GREEN  OF  LOHAR  !" 

This  heroic  reply  was  hailed  by  a  loud  cheer 
from  all  the  Yellow  Hammers  present,  and  the 
disappointed  Blackbirds  returned  to  their  party. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  fair,  many  of  both 
parties,  as  usual,  were  amongst  the  congregation 
at  the  neighbouring  chapel.  The  clergyman 
exhorted  them  long  and  strenuously  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  project  which  they  meditated. 
He  represented  to  them  also  the  childish  folly  of 
contending  about  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  to 
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all  appearance  succeeded  in  impressing  his  con- 
gregation with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  for  past 
evils,  and  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  renewal. 
They  wept,  they  groaned,  they  showed  the 
deepest  feeling  of  the  counsel  which  they  heard, 
and  they  went  to  the  fair  after  all.  The  fresh 
wind  seemed  to  take  away  the  wholesome 
thoughts  they  had  been  indulging  in  the  chapel, 
and  the  intervention  of  two  days  succeeded  in 
obliterating  all  remains  of  their  better  intentions. 

On  the  day  of  the  fair,  the  little  village  pre- 
sented a  deserted  look.  All  had  gone  to  the 
fair,  except  a  few  women  and  children,  and 
some  old  men  who  gathered  in  groups  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  to  look  out  for  intelligence 
from  the  field  of  battle.  As  the  nearest  dis- 
pensary was  in  the  village,  it  was  rightly  con- 
jectured that  the  wounded  would  be  conveyed 
thither. 

Meantime,  the  fair  green  and  the  fields 
around  presented  an  animated  appearance.     On 
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the  high-road,  which  passed  close  by  it,  the 
carriages  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  magis- 
trates were  drawn  up,  and  several  others  on 
horseback  remained  in  readiness  for  operation. 
A  strong  party  of  the  Lancers,  with  bannerets 
flying  at  their  spear  heads,  were  drawn  up  on 
an  adjacent  slope.  More  near  the  scene  of 
traffic,  two  companies  of  infantry  awaited  the 
orders  of  their  commanding  officer. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  notions  of 
honour  by  which  the  movements  of  the  rival 
factions  were  directed,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Yellow  Hammers  had  taken  their  position 
at  what  they  considered  the  appointed  distance 
from  the  fair-green,  when  a  deputation  arrived 
from  the  Blackbirds,  complaining  that  they  had 
encamped  too  near  the  fair.  Immediately,  the 
Yellow  Hammers  retired,  until  the  ambassadors 
themselves  admitted  that  the  distance  was  suffi- 
cient. This  difference  was  scarcely  arranged, 
when  another  messaoje  arrived  from  the  magis- 
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trates,  summoning  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
to  their  presence  with  a  view  to  effecting  an 
adjustment. 

The  leaders  obeyed,  and  the  case  was  argued 
long  and  vigorously  before  the  open  carriages 
of  Major  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
Blackbirds,  as  before,  were  willing  to  come  to 
terms,  but  the  Yellow  Hammers  would  hear 
nothing.  While  they  were  still  contesting  the 
*point  with  all  the  force  of  rustic  eloquence,  a 
man  was  seen  running  towards  the  magistrates 
at  his  utmost  speed.  On  reaching  the  circle, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Boys !  Boys !  the  Yallow  Hammers  are 
after  brakia'  into  the  fair  ! " 

This  was  the  signal  for  universal  uproar. 
The  younger  magistrates  gallopped  off  towardg 
the  military,  while  the  two  factions  met  like  the 
•concussion  of  two  seas  in  the  midst  of  the  fair. 
Seeing  all  efforts  at  reconciliation  useless,  the 
military  received  orders  to  fire,  and  a  scene  of 
confusion    ensued    which    it    is    impossible    to 
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describe.     The  rattling   of  the  musketry,   the 
screaming  of  the  women  as  they  ran  from  the 
fair,  the  shouts  of  the  rival   parties,  and   the 
clattering  of  thousands  of  oak  and  hazel  cudgels 
in  the  conflict,  formed  a  mixture  of    sounds 
beyond  expression  deafening  and  terrific.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  regularly  armed 
troops,   both  parties    gave   way,   but   as  they 
dispersed  and  fled  across  the  fields,  they  con- 
tinued in  groups,  and  even  singly,  the  combat 
with  each  other.     Sometimes  a  haystack  or  a 
turf-rick  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  they 
conglomerated,  until  a  fresh   volley  from   the 
infantry,  or  the  approach  of  the  lancers,  obliged 
them  to  change  their  quarters.     On  more  than 
one  occasion  they  showed  an  address  in  baffling 
the  efforts  of  the  military  that  was  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.      When  the  latter  directed  their 
fire  towards  a  field  in  which  the  fugitives  seemed 
disposed  to  rally  in  any  considerable  number,  on  a 
sudden,  as  at  the  whistle  of  another  Roderick  Dhu, 
all  disappeared  as  if  the  ground  had  swallowed 
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them,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  seen  except 
the  potato  stalks  which  waved  their  long  and 
dark  green  foliage  in  the  wind.  In  the  midst  of 
this  uproar  Jerry  M'Coy  might  be  seen  and 
heard,  shouting,  flourishing  his  stick,  and  en- 
couraging his  routed  troops. 

*^  Oh,  Yellow  Hammers,  what  are  ye  doin'  ? 
Are  ye  in  dhread  o'  the  sodgers  ?  Whoop  ! 
Ishk  !  Don't  ye  be  bate  by  'em  !  Don't  give 
it  to  say  that  ye'd  be  disgraced  in  that  manner ! " 

Others  in  the  meantime  scampered  through 
the  red  ground,  the  dust  flying  around  them  as 
the  balls  struck  the  loose  earth  over  which  they 
ran.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  scene 
was  that  in  which  the  lancers  were  engaged  in 
pursuing  the  runaways  through  the  enclosed 
ground.  The  latter,  themselves  almost  as  agile, 
and  far  better  accustomed  to  the  soil  than  the 
cavalry,  took  care  to  lead  them  into  the  most 
intricate  ground;  and  a  young  countryman  might 
be  heard,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  din,  shouting 
and  laughing  aloud  at  the  plight  of  an  unfortu- 
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nate  horseman,  bogging  in  the  trench,  over  which 
himself  had  flown  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
Mercury,  or  viewing  his  intended  prey  with 
fruitless  longings  from  the  other  side  of  an 
impassable  hedge. 

To  complete  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  an 
awful  storm,  accompanied  by  frequent  bursts  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  supervened  towards  the 
close  of  the  fight,  as  if  the  wrath  that  burned 
on  earth  had  communicated  its  influence  to  the 
clouds  above.  The  darkness  and  the  heavy  rain 
put  an  end  to  the  combat  and  pursuit,  and  the 
military  prepared  to  return  to  their  quarters, 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  affray.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  found  that  the  Yellow  Hammers 
had  had  the  worst  of  the  day.  Three  of  their 
best  men  had  been  carried  lifeless  from  the  field, 
including  the  redoubted  Jerry  M*Coy  himself, 
who  had  met  his  death  from  the  blow  of  a  heavy 
stone,  dealt  him  by  an  old  antagonist  amongst  the 
Blackbirds,     Few  regretted  either  his  misfor- 
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tune  or  that  of  his  party.  The  Yellow  Ham- 
mers had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance 
in  the  country,  from  their  custom  of  waylaying 
individuals  of  the  opposite  party,  and  the  relent- 
less an  implacable  ferocity  of  their  conduct. 
Indeed,  so  determined  were  the  Blackbirds  to 
''  put  them  down  for  ever"  upon  this  occasion, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
military,  it  was  said  that  "ten  horses  and  cars 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  remove  the  killed 
and  wounded  amongst  the  Yellow  Hammers." 

While  these  transactions  passed  at  the  fair- 
green,  an  event  arose  out  of  them  of  no  light* 
importance  to  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  our  narrative.  Alarmed  lest  Tim 
Gibbons  might  be  induced  to  swerve  from  his 
resolution  of  not  joining  the  combatants,  Mary 
Collins  had  prevailed  on  her  brother  Phaudhrig 
to  leave  home  unknown  to  their  father,  and  by 
remaining  with  Gibbons  during  the  day,  effectu- 
ally prevent  his  getting  into  mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  old  Shamus  took  his  rod 
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and  line,  and  went  out  to  his  accustomed  toil  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  flowed  near  their 
cottage.  As  he  slowly  strolled  up  the  craggy 
and  broken  sides  of  the  stream,  his  iron  temper 
was  perplexed  by  many  struggles.  There  are 
certain  dispositions  which  opposition  and  aggres- 
sion will  only  render  more  unyielding,  but  which, 
if  left  alone,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  their  own 
opinions  unmolested,  will  feel  uneasy  and  awk- 
ward in  their  triumph,  and  the  more  so,  if,  as 
in  old  Shamus's  case,  such  opinions  be  accom- 
panied with  an  inward  misgiving  of  their  cor- 
rectness. The  old  fisherman  found  it  far  more 
difficult  to  withstand  the  silence  of  his  children 
than  he  had  their  open  importunities.  The 
consciousness  likewise  of  something  which  in  his 
cooler  hours  he  could  not  commend  in  the  feel- 
ing he  entertained  towards  Gibbons,  added  still 
more  to  his  discontent.  It  could  not  be  altoge- 
ther  owing  to  mere  disapproval  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  he  felt  reluctance 
to  meet  and  speak  with  him  on  friendly  terms, 
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for  Tim  was  now  reformed,  and  had  done  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do,  in 
order  to  repair  his  fault,  and  to  conciliate  the 
forgiveness  of  the  family,  yet  without  being  able 
to  effect  any  apparent  change  in  the  resolution 
of  the  old  fisherman.  All  that  could  be  said  to 
him  was  of  no  avail ;  he  would  not  forgive  the 
man  who  had  brought  to  death's  door  a  son 
whom  he  loved  far  better  than  himself.  He 
was  warned  in  vain  of  the  consequences  of  har- 
bouring resentment,  and  it  was  only  when  coun- 
sel, and  menace,  and  entreaty  had  proved  of  no 
avail,  and  every  one  left  him  to  follow  his  own* 
course,  that  he  began  to  feel  disquieted  in  mind. 

Before  the  storm  already  alluded  to  had  com- 
menced, Shamus  had  reached  a  small  glen  called 
the  Esk-corrig  (or  Glen  of  Rocks),  where  the 
first  muttering  of  the  thunder  put  an  end  to  his 
sport  for  the  day.  As  the  rain  soon  began  to 
fall,  he  rolled  up  his  line,  and  took  shelter  under 
an  overhanging  crag,  which  formed  a  spot  per- 
fectly dry  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
deluge. 
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Into  this  wild  and  broken  dell  the  stream 
came    tumbling    from    shelf    to   shelf    of    the 
nterposing  crag,  frequently  shifting  its  course, 
and  making  a  gradual  descent  from  a  height  of 
more  than  thirty  feet,  to  a  broad  basin  beneath, 
where   it   boiled  in  many  an   eddy   along    the 
steep   and   timeworn   banks.     About  half  way 
down  the  descent  was  a  pathway,   leading  on 
either  side  the  stream  to  the  water's  edge,  where, 
in  more  favourable  weather,  it. was  just  possible 
for    a    steady    person    to    cross   the  river   by 
stepping  carefully  from  rock  to  rock.     As  these 
crags,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  shelving 
and  slippery,  it  was  in  weather  like  the  present 
an  undertaking  of  no  trivial  danger.     The  old 
fisherman    was    therefore     somewhat     startled, 
before  the  storm  had  quite  abated,  and  while 
the  rain  was  yet  descending  heavily,  to  see  the 
figure  of  a  countryman  descending  the  pathway 
on  the  opposite  side,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  stream.     As  the  figure  emerged 
from   the  trees  and  stood  on  the  verge  of  the 
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torrent,  Shamus  bad  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  heavy  great  coat  which  Tim  Gibbons  had 
worn  on  the  day  when  he  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him  after  striking  his  son. 

"  Let  him  go  on  !  "  he  said  aloud,  in  an  im- 
patient tone  ;  "  what  is  it  to  me  ?  A  great  loss 
the  likes  of  him  would  be  to  any  body.     An 

idle,  quarrelsome,  dhrunken is  he  cracked 

all  out  I  wondher  ?  or  is  he  in  airnest  goin' 
to  cross  the  sthrame?  Murther  !  I'll  run  an' — 
no,  I  won't  —  what  do  I  care  if  he  was 
dhrownded  fifty-times?  A  vagabone,  that — Eh  ! 
He's  goin' !  Oh,  murthur  !  his  poor  father  an** 
mother — Hello  !  you  sir  !  *"  he  rushed  from 
his  place  of  shelter,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rain 
and  gloom  made  signs  to  the  stranger  to  desist 
from  his  intention. 

"  Do  you  hear  me?  Don't  offer  to  cross  the 
sthrame ;  don't  offer  to  do  it ! " 

The  stranger,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
understand  his  meaning,  for  he  made  signs 
of  recognition,   and   stepped   hastily  from   the 
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bank.  He  had,  with  much  difficulty,  reached 
the  middle  of  the  river,  when  it  seemed  to 
become  evident  to  himself  that  he  had  under- 
taken more  than  he  could  accomplish.  He 
looked  back,  but  to  return  was  now  as  difficult 
as  to  advance — he  made  another  step — his  foot 
slipped,  and  in  the  next  instant  he  was  hurried 
headlong  down  the  torrent. 

The  fisherman  beheld  him  fall.  There  lav 
his  enemy  within  the  jaws  of  death.  For  a 
moment  a  violent  struggle  took  place  within 
the  old  man*s  breast,  but  his  better  feelings 
triumphed.  The  body  rose — it  sunk — it  rose 
again.  Dressed  as  he  was,  old  Shamus  plunged 
into  the  flood,  and  after  a  few  vigorous  strokes, 
succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  the  drowning  man. 
With  much  exertion,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  current,  he  was  able  at  length  to  draw  him 
to  the  land.  He  laid  him,  yet  insensible,  upon 
the  bank,  and  turned  to  look  upon  his  face, — it 
was  that  of  his  own  son,  Phaudhrig  ! 

On  returning  from  the  cottage  of  Gibbons, 
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Phaudhrig  had  borrowed  his  great  coat,  as  it  still 
was  raining  hard,  and  this  it  was  which  occa- 
sioned the  error  of  Shamus.  It  appeared  now 
that  had  the  old  fisherman  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  dreadful  passion  which  he  had  so 
long  been  cherishing  within  his  heart,  he  would 
have  been  the  destroyer  of  his  own  child  !  The 
terrible  idea  shot  conviction  to  his  heart.  He 
gazed  upwards,  with  a  look  of  mingled  grati- 
tude and  awe,  raised  his  clenched  hands  until 
they  trembled  above  his  head,  then  flung  him- 
self prostrate  beside  his  son,  with  a  burst  of 
tears  and  of  thanksgiving. 

"  I  forgive  Tim  Gibbons  now,  anyway,"  said 
Shamus,  as  he  and  his  son  went  home  together 
after  the  storm  had  abated,  and  Phaudhrig  had 
recovered  from  his  swooning  fit. 

The  same  declaration  he  repeated  to  Gibbons 
himself  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  cottage 
of  the  latter,  where  he  had  sought  him  with  the 
view  of  making  all  up  between  them. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said   Tim   Gibbons,  as  he 
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entered  the  fisherman's  cottage  on  the  same 
morning,  in  company  with  its  proprietor,  "  will 
you  shake  hands  with  me  now,  itself,  an'  the 
ould  father  biddin'  you  ?  *' 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,*"  answered  Phaudhrig. 
"You  see  there's  thruth  in  the  ould  sayin',  that 
it  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  So 
much  anyway  come  out  o'  the  bad  work  that 
was  between  the  Blackbirds  and  the  Yellow 
Hammers." 


NOTES  TO  <'  SHANID  CASTLE." 


NOTE  I. 

Along  the  sunny  highland,  pacing  slow, 

The  Keyriaght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while. 

Stanza  I. 

The  Keyriaght  in  ancient  Ireland  was  a  kind  of 
wandering  shepherd,  or  herdsman.  It  would  appear 
from  their  being  prohibited  by  the  Kilkenny  General 
Assembly  of  Confederate  Catholics^  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  pursued  this  roving  pastoral  life  must 
have  been  at  one  time  considerable. 


NOTE  II. 

And  bells  are  tolling  faint,  from  far  Saint  Sinon's  isle. 

Stanza  I. 

Few  landscapes  on  a  calm  and  sunny  evening  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  sweet  and  solemn  beauty  exceeding 
that  of  the  little  island  of  Scattery,  or  Iniscatha,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  with  its  lofty  round  tower 
and  the  ruins  of  its  numerous  churches,  said  to  have 
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been  founded  by  St.  Sinon  or  Senanus,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  ancient  Irish  church. — 
The  peasantry  still  point  out  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
about  the  centre  of  the  islet,  and,  as  may  be  judged, 
the  place  is  not  without  its  share  of  legendary  anec- 
dote. 

NOTE  III. 

Upon  that  spot  where  Corgrig's  lofty  towW, 

A  lengthen' d  shadow  cast 

Stanza  III. 

The  Castle  of  Corgrig,  one  of  the  many  fortresses, 
along  the  Shannon  side,  dependent  on  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident Carew,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after  a  siege 
of  two  days.  The  fragments  of  the  walls  still  visible 
show  it  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  considerable 
strength. 

NOTE  IV. 

And  many  a  loving  glance  was  bent  on  thine, 

O  knight  without  reproach  !   O  stainless  Geraldine  ! 

Stanza  V. 

Master  Stanihurst,  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
loquacious  authorities  in  Holinshed,  favours  us  with 
the  following  account  of  the  remarkable  family  of  the 
Geraldines  or  Fitzgeralds,  in  his  "  Description  of 
Ireland." 

"  This  house  was  of  the  nobilitie  of  Florence,  came 
from  thence  into  Normandie,  and  so  with  the  ancient 
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Earle  Strangbow,  his  kinsman,  whose  arms  he  giveth, 
into  Wales,  neare  of  bloud  to  Rice  ap  Griffin,  prince 
of  Wales,  by  Nesta,  the  mother  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz-Stephans,  with  the  said 
Earle  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  removed  into  Ireland  in 
the  yeare  1169.  The  corrupt  orthographic  that 
diverse  use  in  writing  this  name,  dooth  incorporat  it 
to  houses  thereto  linked  in  no  kinred,  and  conse- 
quentlie  blemisheth  diverse  worthie  exploits  atchieved 
as  well  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  in  forren  coun- 
tries and  dominions.  Some  write  Gerold,  sundry 
Gerald,  diverse  verie  corruptlie  Gerrot,  others  Gerard. 
But  the  true  orthographic  is  Girald,  as  maie  appear 
both  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  the  Italian  authors 
that  make  mention  of  the  familie.  As  for  Gerrot, 
it  differeth  flat  from  Girald:  yet  there  be  some  in 
Ireland  that  name  and  write  themselves  Gerrots, 
notwithstanding  they  be  Giraldins,  whereof  diverse 
gentlemen  are  in  Meeth.  But  there  is  a  sept  of  the 
Gerrots  in  Ireland,  and  they  seeme,  forsooth,  by 
threatning  kindnesse  and  kindred  of  the  true  Girald- 
ins, to  fetch  their  petit  degrees  from  their  ancestors, 
but  they  are  so  neere  of  bloud  one  to  the  other,  that 
two  bushels  of  beanes  would  scantlie  count  their 
degrees.  Another  reason  why  diverse  strange  houses 
have  been  shuffled  in  among  this  familie,  was,  for 
that  sundrie  gentlemen  at  the  christenino-  of  their 
children  would  have  them  named  Giralds,  and  yet 
their  surnames  were  of  other  houses.;  and  if,  after 
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it  happened  that  Girald  had  issue  Thomas,  John, 
Robert,  or  such  like,  they  would  then  beare  the 
name  of  Girald  as  Thomas  Fitz- Girald,  and  thus, 
taking  the  name  of  their  ancestors  for  their  surname, 
within  two  or  three  descents  they  shoove  themselves 
among  the  kindred  of  the  Giraldins.  This  is  a 
general  fault  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  a  great  con- 
fusion and  extinguishment  of  houses/* 

The  Fitz-Geralds  were  amongst  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  Ireland.  John  Fitz-Girald  was  created  Earl 
of  Kildare  in  1315.  Maurice  Fitz-Thomas  (a  Geral- 
dine).  Earl  of  Desmond  in  1300. 

NOTE  V. 

Son  of  the  Geraldine  !  renown  d  in  song, 

To  that  bold  mettled  race,  resolved  and  high,  . ; 

Alone  such  giant  might  of  arm  belong. 

And  purpose  undismayed  of  nerve  and  eye. 

Stanza  XXII. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  in  Holinshed 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  distinguished 
family. 

"  Kildare  was  open  and  plaine,  hardlie  able  to  rule 
himself  when  he  were  moved  to  anger,  not  so  sharpe 
as  short,  being  easily  displeased  and  sooner  appeased. 
Being  in  a  rage  with  certaine  of  his  servants  for  faults 
they  committed,  one  of  his  horssemen  offered  Master 
Boice  (a  gentleman  that  retained  to  him,)  an  Irish 
hobbie,  on  conditione  that  he  would  plucke  an  haire 
from  the  earle  his  beard.     Boice,  taking  the  proffer 
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at  rebound,  stept  to  the  earle  (with  whose  good 
nature  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted),  parching  in 
the  heat  of  his  choler,  and  said  :  '  So  it  is,  and  if  it 
like  your  good  lordship,  one  of  your  horssemen  pro- 
mised me  a  choise  horsse  if  I  snip  one  hair  from  your 
beard/  '  Well,'  quoth  the  Earl,  '  I  agree  thereto ; 
but  if  thou  pluck  anie  more  than  one,  I  promise  thee 
to  bring  my  fist  from  thine  eare/ 

*^*  The  branch  of  this  good  nature  hath  been  derived 
from  him  to  an  earle  of  his  posteritie,  who,  being  in 
a  chafe,  for  the  wrong  saucing  of  a  partridge,  arose 
suddenly  from  the  table,  meaning  to  have  reasoned 
the  matter  with  his  cooke  Having  entered  the 
kitchen,  drowning  in  oblivion  his  challenge,  he  began 
to  commend  the  building  of  the  roome,  wherein  he 
was  at  no  time  before,  and  so  leaving  the  cooke  un- 
controlled, he  returned  to  his  guests  merrilie.  .  .  . 

'^  In  his  warres,  he  (the  former  Kildare)  used  for 
policie  a  retchlesse  kind  of  diligence  or  a  headie  care- 
lessnesse,  to  the  end  his  souldiers  should  not  faint  in 
their  attempts^  were  the  enemie  of  never  so  great 
power.  Being  generall  in  the  field  of  Knocktow,  one 
of  the  earle  his  captains  presented  him  a  band  of 
kerns  even  as  they  were  ready  to  joine  battele,  and 
withal  demanded  of  the  erle  in  what  service  he  would 
have  them  imploied?  Quoth  he,  'Let  them  stand  by 
and  give  us  the  gaze.'  Such  was  his  courage  that* 
notwithstanding  his  enemies  were  two  to  one,  yet 
would  he  set  so  good  a  face  on  the  matter,  as  his  soul- 
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diers  should  not  once  suspect  that  he  either  needed 
or  longed  for  anie  further  helpe.' 

NOTE  VI. 

He  said,  and  far  beyond  the  target  placed, 
Deep  in  the  turf,  a  Carrowe's  ashen  spear. 

Stanza 

The  Carrowe  was  the  ancient  Irish  horseman. — 
"  These,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  when  they  have  no 
stale  of  their  own,  gad  and  range  from  house  to  house, 
like  arrant  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  they 
never  dismount  till  they  ride  into  the  hall  and  as  farre 
as  the  table.  There  is  among  them  a  broth erhoode 
Cflrrro/ye5of  that  proffer  to  plaie  at  cards  all  the  year 
long,  and  make  it  their  only  occupation.  They  plaie 
away  mantel  and  all  to  the  bare  skin,  and  trusse 
themselves  in  straw  or  leaves;  then  wait  fbr  passen- 
gers on  the  highwaie,  and  ask  no  more  than  com- 
panions to  make  them  sport." 


NOTE  VII. 

"  Shanid  a-bo  !  the  Desmond* s  in  his  hall!*'' 

Shanid  a-bo !  the  war-cry  of  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond. 

THE    END. 
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